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MR. GIBSON’S AMENDMENT. 


FTER a long but highly interesting and instructive 
debate, Mr. Ginsox’s amendment was rejected by 
a majority of 84. The majority was swollen by the 
accession of the Irish vote—that is, by the accession of 
about twenty of the followers of Mr. Parnett. There is 
no sense or meaning in bandying reproaches between the 
great English parties when one or the other happens to 
receive the support of this capricious assistance. Not 
long ago they voted with Sir Starrorp Norrucore; on 
Thursday they voted with Mr, Giapsrone ; next week they 
will probably again support Sir Srarrorp Norrucore. 
They act exactly as they please, and are naturally unaffected 
by the arguments or the policy of the party they tempo- 
rarily join ; and the valueof their vote must be impartially 
deducted from the strength of the majority or the minority 
of which they form part. If they are excluded from the 
majority of Thursday, it still remains true that Mr. 
Gisson’s Amendment was rejected by a large and decisive 
majority. This no doubt shows that Mr. Gurapsrons’s 
majority is still faithful to him, and this would have,been 
shown if the majority had been as great as it was whatever 
might have been the character of the debate that preceded 
the division. Bat, as it happened, the debate was a most 
instructive one; and at its end most of those who voted 
_ knew for the first time what it was for or against which 
they were voting. The First Rule, as finally inter- 
preted by the Government, has nothing to do with what 
is ordinarily called obstruction. Nor is it meant to 
assist the progress of the House in dealing with its 
ordinary business. It is not meant to be applied in 
a thin House, nor on those proper occasions when 
members to whom no one listens are allowed to say 
what they please over and over again. As Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt told the House, it would be madness to think of 
any Speaker applying the rule during the dinner hours. 
rom seven to nine every One wishes that a debate should 
be kept artificially alive. It is only in a full House on 
great party questions, and after an exhaustive debate, that 
the Rale is to be applied at all. Then, and then only, is the 
Speaker to interfere, and he is to interfere in a spirit of 
perfect impartiality. But his impartiality is limited to one 
single point. He is bound in hononr to determine fairly 
whether the question has been adequately discussed. If 
he thinks it has, then he has merely to ascertain whether 
@ majority will coniirm his opinion. 

The true value of the debate consists in the Government 
having been forced to formulate the meaning of the new 
Rale in this definite shape. The argument that the evident 
sense of the House must, if it received its natural inter- 
pretation, mean something different from the sense of a 
portion of the House was conclusive. The only way to 
meet it was to give the phrase an interpretation it did not 
naturally bear, and to settle once for all that the evident 
sense of the House should mean the evident sense of the 
majority in a full House. When this was settled, it was 
obvious that, so far as interpreting the sense of the House, 
the Speaker would have little room for exhibiting par- 
tiality or impartiality. He has merely to calculate whether 
there is a majority om the side of those who wish to divide 
atonce. There is no partiality in his thinking there is 
such a majority, or impartiality in his thinking there is 
not. If he makes a mistake he will have done no great 
harm to any one, and certainly nothing that need be a 


reproach to him personally. He will merely have made 
wrongly a calculation which it will be sometimes difficult 
for him to make rightly. Mr. Guapsrong says that the 
Government Whips are not to be allowed toapproach him. 
He is really to be a Government Whip on his own account. 
He is not to act at all except when the Government of the 
day wishes to force on legislation. The majority which 
supports the legislation is to be the measure of the 
majority which presses for a division. The Speaker 
will have to see how- many Ministerialists are present, 
to allow for waverers, to think whether the Ministry is 
really as strong as it fancies itself to be. It may even 
be advanced that for this part of his duties, the more the 
Speaker or the Chairman is a party man the better he 
will play his part. It is easier for a person who is inside 
a party to calculate its precise strength at a given moment 
than for a person who is outside. So far the Government 
has altogether abandoned the notion of having an im- 
partial person to stand between the House and a faction. 
There would be no sphere for his impartiality at all if the 
Government had not adopted Mr. Storzy’s Amendment, 
which, it must be remembered, formed no part of the new 
Rule as originally proposed. The Speaker is only to interfere 
when, in his opinion, the question has been adequately 
discussed. Here there is certainly room for impartiality, 
and very large room; anda 5 aga would incur merited 
and general reprobation if he pronounced a question 
to have been adequately discussed when every one felt 
that it had been inadequately discussed. And it must be 
allowed that speakers on the Ministerial side had large 
and liberal views as to the meaning of adequate discussion. 
Sir Witu1am Harcourt read iato the phrase a meaning so 
comfortable to members and so bewildering to the public 
as that discussion during the dinner hours is not to count 
as discussion at all; and Mr. H. Fow er said that ade- 
quate discussion must be taken to mean a discussion on 
any great question in which the leader of the Opposition 
and the leader of the Government have finished the de- 
bate ; and he contended that the House of Lords could 
not be expected to pass any measure unless the debate 
preceding a decisive division on the measure had been 
conducted in this proper and accustomed fashion. 

It may be allowed that, if the new Rule is to be accepted 
with all the qualifications read into it, it seems likely to do 
little or no harm. Bat it is equally true that it would do 
little good if by doing good is meant the making it easier 
for the Government to press on its measures. If the 
closure is only to be applied on great party questions, in a 
very full House, at a conveniently late hour, and after the 
leaders on both sides have summed up the debate, the 
House would be exactly where it is now. It would be 
no worse off, but it would be no better off. The Rule 
would be equally harmless and useless. But these quali- 
fications have only been read into the Rule, and they 
might be as easily read out as they have been read in. 
Members who affect to represent democratic opinions aro 
confident that the interpretation would be read out 
directly the Rule came into operation. The Rule would 
be so worked as to give effect to the will of the people 
and to nothing else. Mr. Lasoucnere on behalf of the 
Liberal democracy, and Lord CuurcHiLL on 
behalf of the Tory democracy, regarded with equal 
delight an instrument which would enable democratic 
leaders to sweep democratic measures through a muzzled 
and degraded Parliament. Their leaders repudiated with 
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equal earnestness these dangerous adherents; but while 
Lord Hartixeton could only say that he could not sup- 
port the Rule at all if he believed it capable of being 
twisted as Mr. Lanoucuere predicted it would be twisted, 
Sir Starrorpv Norrucore was able to say that he pro- 
posed a definite and practical way of preventing its being 
twisted. The contention of the Government was really 
that it must be twisted a little, but that the House might 
be trusted not to permit it to be very much twisted. 
Yhis was precisely the argument of Mr. Goscurn, who had 
convinced himself that on rare occasions the Rule might 
be employed beneficially, and that, while it was capable of 
being employed often and for a bad purpose, it would not 
practically be so employed, as the House would be always 
too fair and generous to countenance its abuse. If the 
House was always under the command of Liberals like Mr. 
Goscuen, or Conservatives like Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, 
there would be as little reason to oppose the Rule as to 
propose it. But democracy is knocking very loudly at the 
door of Parliament, and would equally ruin Parliament 
whether it called itself Liberal or Tory. The new Rule 
may make democracy some day more importunate and 
more successful. For the present, it is just possible that 
the Rule may be practically harmless, but it will be harm- 
Jess in proportion as it is inoperative. 


EGYPT. 
DUFFERIN’S mission to Egypt has been 


received with general satisfaction. ‘The Government 
will now, it is thought, do something, as it has got an 
agent capable of seeing what ought to be done, and skilful 
enough to make sure that what he thinks ought to be done 
shall be done. Nor has Lord Durrerin only general skill 
and that reputation for past success which makes future 
success easy. He has peculiar and appropriate knowledge ; 
he is fresh from dealing with difficulties which are of the 
same kind which he will have to face in Egypt. In the 
settlement of Egypt England cannot ignore either Turkey 
or the Great Powers. Lord Durrerin knows by heart the 
Suran and the Porte, and the thousand turns of the adroit 
childishnessof Turkishdiplomacy. He hasbeen able to judge 
daring the tedious era of the Conference what are the lean- 
ings, the fears, and the hopes of the Powers represented at 
Constantinople. No one could be better fitted to discount 
the pretensions of rivals or the sympathy of allies. It is, 
perhaps, because he knows Turkey so well that the Sutran 
and his Court have received with dismay the news that 
Lord Durrrrm is going to Cairo. They think that he 
has outwitted them ; and when he protests that he did 
nothing, but merely left them to outwit themselves, 
they find it more satisfactory to believe that he was 
very clever than to own that they were very stupid. 
And now this exceptionally clever person is going to 
leave them to stew in their own turbid sauce, and to 
settle once for all the affairs of a Turkish province. 
It is not unnatural that this state of things should 
inspire Constantinople with a vague alarm, although 
probably very little of the alarm displayed by the 
Surran and his officials need be attributed to the dread 
of the revelations that may be made during the trial of 
Arabi. If they have any fears on this head, Lord 
Durrerty is of all men the one they would reasonably most 
like to see sent to Cairo. There is nothing that can be re- 
vealed in Egypt which will be the slightest novelty to 
Lord Durreriy. He will not be shocked by discovering 
that when the Suntan decorated Arabi openly, he also 
decorated the Secretary of the Council secretly. The 
collectors of Egyptian gossip call such things revelations, 
simply because they start quite fresh in their know- 
ledge of Egypt. They begin Egyptian history with the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir. Lord Dvurrerin’s memory will go 
a little further back, and will recall to him the infinite 
intrigues of Turkey with the enemies of the Kuspive 
which were going on all the summer, which were per- 
fectly well known to the English Government, and which 
were not allowed to stand in the way of the invitation to 
Turkey, first to anticipate, and then te share in, the 
intervention of England. 

It may, however, be surmised that the main object of 
Lord Durrerin’s mission is not to puzzle the Porte, or to 
make smooth our relations with Europe, or even to draw 
up a scheme for the government of Egypt. He may be 


very useful in all these ways, but he will be still more 
useful in another way. He will act as a screen be. 
tween the English Government and Parliament, or, to 
speak more accurately, between the Government and the 
whole body of the impulsive, inquisitive, ignorant British 
public. The electrical discharge of popular curiosity 
and popular temerity which is always hanging over the 
Ministry will run along Lord Dorrerin and bury itself 
harmlessly in the ground. As Sir Cuartes Dinke 
said in the House of Commons, the Government is 
now expected to govern Egypt by telegraph, and the 
Government finds this impossible. The Foreign Office 
is expected to inquire into the conduct of the Kuepive’s 
pipe-bearer with the rapidity with which the Home 
Office is expected to inquire into the history of a hard. 
ened offender or the shades of the guilt of apple- 
stealers. Ministers cannot do this; they cannot interfere 
in every act of the Egyptian Government without kill- 
ing their golden goose. Their golden goose is the autho- 
rity of the Kuepive. Unless they get the eggs of de- 
cent government from him, they cannot get any eggs 
at all. To start the Kuepive, he must be left alone; 


not altogether alone, for in larger matters he must be. 


guided; but in smaller things he must be treated as 
something higher and more sacred than an English beadle. 
The presence of Lord Durreriy will wrap the Kuepivy, it 
may be hoped, in a convenient curtain. The Government 
would be asked to tell Sir Epwarp Mater what to do, but 
it could confidently say that it necessarily left Lord 
Durrerin to judge for himself. Every one will recognize 
that it would be inappropriate and indecorous to ask so 
eminent a person as Lord Durrerin whether he has any- 
thing very new to report as to the insolence of the 
KuepIve’s pipe-bearer or the whitewashing of Egyptian 
prisons. Nor is it any kind of reproach to the Ministry 
that they are using Lord Durrerin for this salutary pur- 
pose. ‘he machinery of party government would break 
down unless eminent public servants could be employed 
on fitting occasions to supplement party government in 
that which is its weakest point, its liability to be squeezed 
and harried by clamorous and inconsiderate criticism. 

Two writers whose personal knowledge enables them 
to discuss Egyptian affairs in an instructive manner have 
published their views on the present situation. From Sir 
SamvueL Baker we chiefly learn that extraordinary crops 
may be grown in the Soudan, and that the Chinese 
would do admirably to cultivate the Delta. This is 
like saying that the great thing to do in Egypt is 
to secure a room with a good light in the new build- 
ings of Alexandria. What must come before crops in 
the Soudan, or Chinese in the Delta, or comfortable 
rooms at Alexandria is the establishment of a Govern- 
ment under which crops will be grown, labourers will 
work securely, and new buildings will be erected. Mr. 
Dicey is far more instructive for the present, if not for 
the future. He does not seem to propose much, but it 
is precisely because he knows Egypt thoroughly that he 
proposes little. He understands, and tries to make his 
readers understand, what we cannot do in Egypt. We 
cannot work with a national independent party in Egypt, 
for there is no national independent party to work 
with. We cannot rely on representative government 
in Egypt, for there are no possible electors, and no pos- 
sible representatives. The only thing we have got to 
work with, or to rely on if we are to avoid annexation, 
is the authority which the Kuepive possesses, or may 
be enabled to gain. To build up the authority of the 
KHEDIVE requires two things besides a capacity for seeing 
how it is to be built up. It requires time, and it 
requires a certain amount of judicious secresy. The 
mission of Lord Durrerin will do much to import into 
the settlement of Egypt these indispensable elements of 
success. Lord Durrerix will not be bustled and questioned 
like an ordinary Parliamentary person. He will be 
allowed the greatest privilege of statesmanship, the privi- 
lege of doing nothing until he can do something. What 
he ultimately does will probably be unsatisfactory to 
many of his critics, but the more modest of them will be 
inclined to recognize that where Lord Durrerin has failed, 
even they themselves could not probably have done mucb 
better, 
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SOCIALISM, 


HE anarchical form of Socialism which has made its 
T latest appearance in France involves dangers which 
ought neither to be exaggerated nor disregarded. Des- 

te men bent upon murder, and regardless of their own 
Seek can evidently do great harm within comparatively 
narrow limits. The anarchical faction seems to derive its 
origin from Russia, where it has also attained its principal 
success. Prince Kraporktne, a fanatical Nihilist, is sup- 

d to be the head of the organization at Geneva which 
directs the outrages and disturbances at Montceau-les- Mines 
and at Lyons. Similar theories have been propounded in 
the United States by blustering roffians such as O’Donovan 
Rossa, who are perhaps rather mendacious than formidable. 
A few abortive attempts to destroy public buildings in 
England have for the present been the only achievements 
of the promoters of the Irish Skirmishing Fund. The 
murder of the Emperor AnexanpeR II. was a more 
conspicuous triumph of wickedness. The doctrines of 
the sect are summed up in a creed which seems to 
have been promulgated by a Council General held at 
Geneva. No man is to possess anything, or to exercise or 
recognize any authority, and with property, marriage, and 
law, it would seem that morality also is to disappear. The 
author of the document has shown the same kind of inge- 
nuity which special pleaders or Parliamentary draughtsmen 
display when they traverse by anticipation every possible 
allegation or formula which can be propounded by an ad- 
versary. They take the most comprehensive summary of 
moral doctrine which they can find, and, applying to every 
proposition a direct negative, declare in substance that 
whatever is and whatever has been is wrong, or at least 
unacceptable to themselves. The whole system bears the 
hyperbolical stamp of conscious paradox. But for the 
risks and sufferings which Russian enthusiasts have en- 
countered on behalf of their faith, it might be doubted 
whether any sane human being has at any time seriously 
believed in Eastern or Western Nihilism. Anarchical 
Socialism has developed into more extravagant forms since 
the date of the Paris Commune. 


The scheme of an immediate relapse into primitive bar- 
barism is happily impracticable, though it is possible that 
the diffusion of cynical immorality may by degrees in- 
juriously affect civilization. The substitution of private re- 
venge for law as a protection against injuries would not be 
tolerated by the craziest innovators. A few riots, confla- 
grations, and murders would exhaust the capability of the 
anarchists for direct and tangible mischief; but the bane- 
ful influence of some of their theories may: have a wider 
range. Denial of the established principles of right and 
wrong impairs the force of moral sanctions, even when the 
novel heresy is definitively rejected. Argument is but a 
frail foundation for the social fabric. The Decalogue con- 
sists of commandments, and not of more or less convincing 
reasons. It is impossible to judge how far a vicious 
scepticism may be encouraged by the discovery that 
fundamental doctrines are not universally accepted. It 
is idle to attempt the confutation of the propositions 
formulated at Geneva, for discussion is impossible in 
the absence of premisses admitted on both sides. If 
the anarchists became formidable in numbers, they could 
only be confuted by means of internecine war. In the 
meantime their agitation is more immediately danger- 
ous to freedom than to order. Rebels against society 
who cannot be converted or convinced must submit 
to be coerced. If rioters and their accomplices in- 
timidate juries, they will be tried before more resolute 
tribunals. It is not impossible that they may render an 
involuntary service to the cause of law and of liberty by 
their frantic and yet logical deductions from the principles 
affirmed by comparatively decent and moderate Socialists. 
In former times the right of property was assumed as an 
ultimate and self-evident truth, During the French 
Revolution, and again in recent years, philanthropists and 
projectors of all kinds have habitually tampered with 
different forms of ownership, while they had no deliberate 
intention of producing a social and economic revolution. 
The ProupHons of thirty years ago, and the KRaporkinzs 
of the present day, illustrate the natural consequences of 
arbitrary systems of distribution, If property is not to 
belong to its owners, plausible reasons may be given for 
throwing it into the revolutionary cauldron. 

In Germany, France, and America the agitation pro- 
moted by Socialists has generally been directed against 


manufacturing capitalists. It is easy to persuade work+ 
men that the products of their industry ought to belong to 
themselves, though laudable experiments of productive co- 
operation have almost uniformly failed. In none of the 
three countries has the possession of land been a prominent 
object of cupidity, for the sufficient reason that its present 
owners are numerous enough to defy spoliation. Russia 
and England are, for different reasons, threatened with 
agrarian confiscation rather than with forcible transfer of 
capital from employers to workmen. The ownership of 
land by village communities, which has become obsolete in 
more civilized countries, still survives in Russia; and the 
share of the lord in the produce of the soil probably seems 
to the peasants an anomaly since the abolition of serfdom. 
In England, through the operation of economic causes, the 
freehold of the soil is vested in a comparatively small num- 
ber of persons. Many theorists persuade themselves that 
it would be expedient to transfer the land to a large 
number of petty occupiers; and demagogues mendaciously 
assure the operatives of the towns that an increase in 
the agricultural population would raise their wages by 
diminishing the number of competitors for industrial em- 
ployment. Up to the present time no plausible method of 
creating aclass of small freeholders has been even theoretically 
propounded ; but some of the large farmers whose existence 
is threatened by the advocates of rural subdivision are 
attempting to profit by the agitation against landowners. 
Without a shadow of rightful claim, but encouraged by 
dishonest candidates for their votes, occupiers of large 
farms are struggling to obtain for themselves, under the 
name of tenant-right, a share in the freehold. The 
managers of the Farmers’ Alliance are more Serre 
and avowedly selfish and unjust than the extreme Social- 
ists, who probably persuade themselves that they are acting 
for the benefit of the general community. 


Continental Socialism has at different times enjoyed the 
patronage of rulers who regarded themselves as the chief 
protectors of order. In the earlier part of his reign 
Napotzon III. affected to be the especial patron of the 
working classes against employers and capitalists. He 
was not mistaken in his belief that the owners of property 
are the natural champions of freedom; but the artisans of 
the great towns were irreconcilably hostile to every form 
of lawful authority. They afterwards showed that m 
their judgment the alternative of the Empire was neither 
a constitutional Monarchy nor a moderate Republic, but 
the Commune of 1871. Prince Bismarck, though he 
is far superior to the French Emperor in political sa- 
gacity, has also courted the Socialists by proposing 
legislative measures in the exclusive interest of the work- 
ing classes. He had long before committed the mis- 
take of founding the German Parliament on universal 
suffrage. Kings and statesmen, in their profound contempt 
for the multitude, sometimes solicit its alliance against the 
more responsible and less pliable sections of the commu- 
nity. The Prussian Parliament, with its double system of 
election and its restricted constituency, had endeavoured 
to thwart the sagacious policy of the great Minister. He 
has since found that the Imperial Legislature is not uni- 
formly deferential and obedient. In almost all parts of the 
Continent, including Spain and Italy, Socialism is at pre- 
sent more active and more menacing than in England. 
Long-established habits of freedom tend to discourage the 
interference with private discretion which is inseparable 
from all organized forms of Socialism. The anarchists have 
in their perverse social polity not even retained the means 
of compelling the members to adhere to their own rules. 
The United States may boast that, under their institutions, 
the assailants of property have at the same time the most 
unbounded license of speech and the least practical influ- 
ence. When Land Leaguers or insurgent bands of work- 
men pass beyond a certain point of lawlessness, they are 
dispersed, if necessary, by military force, and their ring- 
leaders are in imminent danger of being hanged. Almost 
every American has something to lose, and he has not the 
smallest disposition to lose it in conformity with theories 
however plausible. The great American capitalists, who 
are believed to be the richest in the world, share the 
security which is indispensable to the owners of petty 
hoards of savings. It is unfortunately true that many 
professional politicians in the United States encourage 
conspiracies against persons and property, as long as 
criminal designs are to be executed in Ireland, or in 
Great Britain. The crime is to be perpetrated, if at all, 
in distant countries, and the missionaries of anarchy and 
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assassination have votes to give in return for toleration. 
If any faction should introduce into the United States for 
domestic consumption the modern system of agitation by 
dynamite and petroleum, it will find itself confronted, not 
by edifying arguments, but by the pitiless application of 
irresistible force. 


THE STATE OF THE OPPOSITION. 


it is not surprising that the article which has appeared 
in the Fortnightly Review under the above title should 
have given much comfort and satisfaction to the sup- 
porters of Mr.Gtapstoye. Politicians who think first of 
the welfare of the nation are not usually gratified by signs 
of weakness and disorganization even in the political party 
with which they do not sympathize. They know that, 
while parties so nearly balanced as to cause perpetual 
fluctuations in policy and government are a curse to a 
country, the complete triamph of one party is a curse 
hardly less. The dragis not a more important part of the 
coach than the wheels; but in the coach of politics it is a 
part hardly less important, and, when it is out of order, 
the danger of running violently down steep places is 
not to be despised. But those who can only be called 
Gladstonians (because it has long been impossible to 
discern any principle in their political views except 
adherence to Mr. Giapstone) do not consider the matter 
in this light. Their sole object is to crush, conclude, and 
quell the sinners who do not believe in Mr. Gtapsrone, 
and the institutions which shelter and assist those sinners. 
They are so rejoiced over the Fortnightly article that Lord 
Epmonp Firzmavurice has won from them magnificent 
compliments on his oratory and his statesmanship at no 
greater cost than that of reading the production of the ‘‘ Two 
* Conservatives” and quoting it in the House of Commons. 
It is true that the member of the Conservative party 
whose sentiments they supposed it to express has denounced 
it as “acrimonious and silly”—epithets which, indeed, 
not insafficiently describe it. But that denunciation will 
doubtless be taken by the kind of political wiseacre who 
officiates as London Correspondent to the provincial papers 
as a stratagem to conceal authorship, or at least approval. 
To any one who, with some knowledge of politics, reads 
the paper in question, its authorship is a matter of much 
less interest than the correctness of the view it gives. To 
any one who adds to some knowledge of politics some 
knowledge of the inner side of journalism, its authorship 
can hardly be said to be a matter of interest at all. Any 
practised writer for the public press could, without the 
slightest difficulty, have produced the article to order, 
either as a representation of what malcontent Conserva- 
tives are supposed to think, or as a representation of what 
triumphant Radicals would like to imagine that they do 
think. It would be a bad compliment to Mr. Escort to 
suppose that his authors are not nominally Conservatives 
at all; but there are Conservatives and Conservatives. 
Until very recently an enterprising editor might, with 
perfect literal truth, have substituted for Lord Brasourne’s 
name “a Liberal,” and for Lord Dersy’s “a Con- 
“servative.” But the views which would in each case 
have stood over these signatures would scarcely have been 
in the one case Liberal or in the other Conservative, ac- 
cording to the general sense of either party. Neither 
would the present utterance, however genuine, be specially 
surprising. During the interval between the spring of 
1874 and the time when the Bulgarian affair provided Mr. 
GLADSTONE with a new ladder to power, much more de- 
sponding and much more ferocious things than any here 
said of the Conservative party and the Conservative leaders 
were said of him and of his party by some whom he had 
lately led, and whom he now leads again. Much later the 
famous and formal revolt of Mr. Caampertatn against 
Lord Harrixcron was, in appearance, a far more serious 
matter than the amusing fantasia on the Tory-democratic 
theme by which Lord Kanpotrn Crurcait, has just 
aroused a respectful ecstasy in the Radical mind. Lastly— 
to finish with a part of the subject which is really of 
little moment—the writer, whoever he be, has either 
overdone his part or has betrayed himself. No Con- 
servative, using that word in the sense of the holder 
of a political creed, not the mere condottiere of a poli- 
tical party, would have ended his disquisition by the de- 
scription of Mr. Giapstone which appears in this article. 
Nor would any such Conservative give the account 


of Tory policy and leadership that is here given, 
The “Two Conservatives” have apparently divided the 
attack between them. Number one assails the party 
organization and the character of the leaders generally ; 
number two assails the division of the chief command 
between Lord Satispury and Sir Starrorp Norrscore, and 
the Irish policy of the party. It is unfortunate for these 
two gentlemen that their speech agrees not. Number one 
(taking the “ Tory democrat” ideal in a manner suspi- 
ciously suggestive of that ideal as it is supposed to exist 
by Radicals, rather than as it is actually held by any 
Tory) denounces the aristocratic clique which heads the 
party, and the subordination of borough members to 
county members, and of town interests to the interests of 
landowners. Number two, forgetful of his partner, 
complains of the “ bourgeois” character of Sir R, 
Cross and Mr. W. H. Smirn, whom he acknowledges 
to be the Conservative leaders of most weight next 
to the nominal chiefs. Evidently the Two Conservatives 
are hard to please. They agree, however, in exhibiting 
an agreeable disregard of history. That before the last 
Reform Bill “no attempt was made to disguise the 
“ exclusive character of the Conservative party,” and that 
attention to registration was the invention of some 
Lancashire Conservatives who were snubbed and left in 
the cold by the party magnates, will certainly be news to 
all actual students of the politics of the last fifty years, 
But perhaps the description of the Irish land scheme 
which Mr. W. H. Smita at one time projected as “a 
“ socialistic kite,” is a still better instance of the animus, 
the information, and the accuracy of the writers. There 
may have been, and were, considerable difficulties, political 
and economical, about that scheme, but a political writer 
who calls it Socialist might as well call it Manichean. 
The one epithet is as applicable as the other, and as 
expressive of dislike, which is evidently the only thought 
or feeling requiring expression. 

It is, however, scarcely necessary to analyse or dissect 
a crude production possessing the political value and in- 
formation of an article in a “society’’ paper, characterized, 
as Lord Ranpotpa Cuurcuict has very well remarked, by 
equal silliness and acrimony, and scarcely more noteworthy 
intrinsically if it happened to be the work of a discon- 
tented Conservative than if it were an attempt in the style 
of the “‘ Shortest Way with the Dissenters” by a smart 
Radical. The only importance which it has for Euglish- 
men who are neither one nor the other lies in the qaes- 
tion how fur its views correspond with facts, aud how far 
it is really the case that the only political party which, 
with all its faults, stands between Hngland and the 
corruption of America or the political annihilation of 
France, is withering away equally at head and at root. 
Unlackily for the ‘I'wo Conservatives, the municipal elec. 
tions have come to supply a very practical answer to 
their jeremiad. The balance of victories for the con- 
tested seats in these elections, which have for years past 
been rightly regarded as the best or only possible test 
of the political inclination of the country, is in favour of 
the Conservatives by rather more than three to two. The 
Conservative gains are, moreover, obtained for the most 
part, not in places which were already in the possession of 
that party, but either in Liberal strongholds or in towns 
which fell away to the Liberals at the last election. This, 
considering the immense recovery of popularity which 
the Government have secured by their Egyptian proceed- 
ings, is certainly a remarkable result, though of course 
its importance must not be exaggerated. It is a result, 
be it remembered, which has happened in those very 
boroughs where, as the’ Two Conservatives lament, “ real 
“work is never done” by the Conservative organiza- 
tions, where Conservative energy is limited to the getting 
down of star speakers from London, and the procuring of 
monied, but otuerwise useless, Parliamentary candidates 
from the Carlton. It would appear that the voters of last 
Wednesday had no idea of the portentous fact known to 
the Two Conservatives, that the party chiefs of Conser- 
vatism “half fear and half despise the common peuple”; 
while Mr. Guapstone “has a passionate sympathy ” for 
them. It would almost seem that, unlike the ‘Two Conser- 
vatives, they hold that the Conservative chiefs neither fear 
nor despise the common people at all, and have a shrewd 
suspicion that Mr. Giapstone’s passionate sympathy for 
the people is scarcely distinguishable from a passionate 
appetite for office. Faults, and some grave faults, may nO 
doubt be found with all political parties at all times, and 
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not least with the Conservative party at this time. 
Neither partisan Tories nor that large body of English- 
men who, as has been said, see in a moderate and well- 
balanced party Opposition the safety of the nation, can 
afford to be indifferent to the warning even of unfriendly 
or interested signalmen, especially in face of a Radical 
organization which is avowedly careless of anything but 
party triumph. There are certain inconveniences inse- 
ble from a dual leadership—that is certain; and in 
a party which, unlike its opponents, has no bait of general 
plunder to offer, but simply undertakes to secure to every 
man and every class their own, it is probably unavoidable 
that jealousies between different men and different classes 
should arise. These it is no more the interest of party 
leaders than it is a national interest in the best sense to 
quict and appease. But a representation of any political 
rty which describes it in language borrowed almost 
. Fterally from the accusations of its opponents may cer- 
tainly be dismissed as a thing devised by the enemy, 
whether that enemy be within the party or without it. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
ANARCHISTS. 


, Lyons Correspondent of the Daily News has given 
a significant quotation from an anarchist organ, the 
Droit Social. As long ago as the 12th of March the café 
which was the scene of the recent explosion was de- 
nounced in this organ as being the after-midnight resort of 
merchants, advocates, students, policemen, and grisettes, 
who eat truffles and drink champagne, while the wretched 
workmen, whose sufferings they mock, are forced to labour 
night and day to gain a miserable subsistence. This pas- 
sage is nothing less than a proclamation of revolt against 
the natural leaders of revolutions. M. Tatne has lately 
shown how largely the Revolution of 1789 was in the hands 
of advocates, students, and their female friends, and in this 
respect 1830 and 1848 were truthfal copies of their greater 
predecessor. In all three the working classes supplied 
the hands, but the brain was contributed by barristers 
without briefs and by students without careers. This is 
no longer a part which it is i 2 to these interesting 
classes to play. They have been found out by the work- 
men they undertook to lead, and the only dignity still in 
reserve for them seems to be the dignity of being the 
first victims of some future Socialist outbreak. ‘The 
“ first act of the social revolution,” says the Droit Social, 
“will be to destroy this and similar dens. To extirpate 
“the malady we must destroy the cause.” The leaders of 
this new movement will be taken from the same class that 
furnishes the rank and file. What effect this change will 
have it is impossible to say. The new leaders will perhaps 
be less self-seeking than the old ones, and less given to 
look at political issues with a single eye to their own ad- 
vancement. As regards political capability, there is 
probably little or nothing to choose between them. But 
the discontent of the working class has this much of 
justification, in comparison with that of the educated 
failures who have hitherto been the promoters of reyoln- 
tion, that it is founded in actual physical distress. The 
sufferings of the French working \class are the sufferings 
of men who spend an appreciable part of their lives in the 
near neighbourhood of starvation. In judging of the 
effect which the anarchical manifestoes now being circu- 
lated in France are likely to have it is necessary to re- 
member that wages in France are lower than wages in 
England, that the French working day is longer than the 
English, and, above all, that in France there is no Poor- 
law. The workman has nothing to look forward to if he 
falls ill, or if work is slack, but the scanty savings which 
he may have by him if he has had the rare self-denial not to 
spend his wages as soon as he has received them. The 
English Poor-law is not in all ways an institution to be 
proud of, but it has its use as a barrier against revolution. 
The man who knows that, however badly things may go 
with him, he need never starve, is saved from the worst of 
the anxieties which embitter those who feel them against 
the society which leaves them to live or die as chance may 
determine. 

_ The Government has lately made an informal commn- 
nication to the press, in which, after saying by way of 
soothing alarm that the outrages at Montceau and Lyons 
are only isolated acts, it goes on to attribute them to an 
organized association which has its principal seat abroad. 


It is not quite clear how the recent outrages can be at 
once isolated and organized, but the Ministers are probably 
of opinion that the nation will be too much interested in 
the assarance with which the note conclades to criti- 
cize the logic of the statement by which it is pre- 
faced. They are firmly resolved, they say, to maintain 
public order, and they have the means of giving effect to 
their resolution. The truth of the latter assertion is 
beyond dispute. It is only by the weakness of the autho- 
rities that the anarchists can become really formidable. 
The Government have simply to put the law into execution, 
and the distribution of dynamite becomes a game that few 
will be desperate enough to play at. Nor can there be any 
doubt that the Government are in a sense resolved to 
maintain order. They are going to keep a permanent 
garrison at Montceau, and for nearly a fortnight past 
Lyons has been completely at their mercy. Every strategic 
point, we are told, is occupied with troops, and the forts 
which command the city “are prepared at the word of 
“command to lay any part of it in ashes.” If the 
anarchists were foolish enough to keep themselves con- 
stantly before the public, the Government would no doubt. 
continue to maintain this attitude of heroic preparation. 
Already, however, they seem to have discovered that they 
have come to the front prematurely, and that the outrages. 
which have caused so much alarm are not likely to be imme- 
diately repeated. In that case a large part of the Republican. 
party will at once set themselves to make light of a danger 
from which escape bas been so promptand easy. The old 
commonplaces about the absolute unity which subsists 
among Republicans, and the necessity of their making 
common cause against their common enemy, will once 
more be brought out, and the Government will be advised 
that the best way of putting down anarchy will be to put 


down clericalism. Not one of the recent Administrations. 
has shown any power of disregarding this treacherous. 


counsel. For some time past the Government have been 


acquainted with the existence of the very organization to. 


which they trace the recent outrages, and the public will 
naturally inquire what influence this knowledge has had 


upon their administration. Judged by this standard,. 


the Ministry can hardly hope to come well out of 
the trial. Information has been given them of the 
meetings of secret societies, and the Socialist press has 
not disguised its desire that these societies may soon 
give Frenchmen a foretaste of the methods reserved for 
the classes who do not work with their hands and the 
classes who do not work at all. But all this time the 
Government have done nothing. Their activity has taken 
quite another direction. They have been busy in purify- 
ing the public service, in taking care that no member of 


the dispossessed congregations makes his way back to his. 


former home, in considering to what new restrictions it is 


possible to subject the clergy. They may, of course,. 
behave themselves differently in the future from what. 


they have done in the past; but the timid and distrustful 
Conservatism which is common in France will be inclined 


to judge their professions by their acts rather than to. 


assume that their acts will square with their professions. 
However excellent, therefore, may be the intentions of 


‘the French Cabinet, they must expect to encounter two 


difficulties in dealing boldly with the anarchists. The 
Chamber of Deputies may accept their own account of 
what they want to do, but it will give them only a half- 
hearted support in doing it. The Republican majority, 
as it is at present constituted, disclaims all sympathy with 
anarchist outrages, but it is an extremely severe critic of 
the measures taken to suppress them. M. Ciémenczau, 
and even M. Gamserta, if their newspapers may be taken 
as evidence of their views, cannot so much as think of the 
outrages at Montceau without being reminded of the 
clerical excesses which are alleged to have been the cguse 
of them; and they seem disposed to insist that e 

measure of coercion directed against the anarchists shall 
be accompanied with one of equal severity against the 
Church. Ifthe Government obtain their support on this 
condition, the subordinates upon whom the work of re- 
pression falls will speedily draw their own moral. They 
will be a little blind to the errors of men who, after all, 
are as much anti-clerical as the authorities themselves, 
and very much alive to the provocations which the 
pretensions of the Church have given to men ori- 
ginally well-intentioned. If, on the other hand, the 
Government look to the Conservative feeling of the 
country to uphold them in their contest with the 
anarchists, where are they to find it? It exists, no 
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doubt, in the constituencies ; but there is very little trace 
of it in the elections, and it is very feebly represented in 
the Chamber. If the Government could convince the 
Conservatives that they are prepared to govern France 
with a really vigorous hand, to maintain law and order 
without flinching, and not rashly to quarrel with institu- 
tions that have survived three revolutions, they might 
perbaps venture on an appeal to the country. But there 
is as yet no evidence that the Conservatives believe any- 
thing of the kind. They distrust this Government as 
they have distrusted pretty well all the Governments that 
have preceded it ; and, so long as they remain in this frame 
of mind, a general election might only result in sending 
up a new Chamber no less Radical than its predecessor. 
It is a pitiable position for a Government to be in; but 
it is also one from which there seems no present prospect 
of release. 


SPANISH POLITICS, 
QO of five or six Spanish political leaders whose 


names are well known in England’ thinks that his 
turn for office has come round. Marshal Serrano is, as 
enthnsiastic Liberals say of Mr. Guapsrone, resolved, if 
possible, to devote himself to the official service of his 
conntry. He has often been in power before, and if he 
were at the age of seventy-two to miss the present oppor- 
tunity, he could scarcely hope for another chance. The 
political cause which he on this occasion represents is not 
clearly defined, except that he proposes to restore one of 
the numerous Constitutions which have at various times 
been established in Spain. The document which Marshal 
Serrano selects for his present purpose is the Constitution 
of 1869, which includes the common democratic pro- 
visions, and especially universal suffrage. It seems pro- 
bable that the introduction or restoration of any special 
Constitution is a secondary object; for Serrano, although he 
professes to,be the head of the Advanced Dynastic Liberal 
party, is supported by some of the Conservatives, and 
on the other side by a section of the Republicans. His 
immediate, and perhaps his ultimate, purpose will be at- 
tained if he can turn out Sefior Sacasra and his colleagues. 
Serrano is prudently vague in his definition of the conse- 
quences which are to follow from his success. In one of 
his declarations he proposed to do his country the real 
service of introducing a more liberal policy in matters of 
trade; but, having probably been informed that there was a 
danger of provoking the hostility of the Catalonians, or per- 
haps of the Andalusian wine-growers, he has since explained 
that in negotiating with foreign Governments he would 
always keep in view the interests of Spain. Englishmen 
have assuredly no reason to wish for the continuance in 
office of the present Ministry, which has constantly en- 
deavoured to obtain by flagrant injustice a relaxation of 
the wine duties which. might in itself be defended on 
plausible grounds. Unfortunately, experience shows that 
in Spain, as in many other countries, successive Govern- 
ments find it more profitable to court the favour of mono- 
polists than to increase the regan of the unorganized 
mass of consumers. No judicious English politician would, 
if he could influence the conflict of parties in Spain, stir 
a finger for selfish reasons in aid of any faction or of any 
competitor for office. 

It is possible that a similar indifference to personal con- 
tests for power may be not uncommon in Spain. For 
many years past, military and political leaders have suc- 
ceeded one another with little benefit to the country; and 
sometimes the changes which they produced have degene- 
rated into revolution. Within fifteen years Spain has 
been governed by a nominally constitutional monarchy 
during the reign of Queen IsaBELta, by the provisional 
Administration of Serrano and Prim, by a foreign King who 
eventually abdicated, by a Republic, by Casrz.ar as virtual 
dictator, by a Regency in which again Szrrano held the 
highest post, and by ALronso XII., as the legitimate heir 
of the Bourson kings. In the former monarchy Sacasra 
alternated with ZorriLta as the chief of a Parliamentary 
majority. S#xRaNno has ruled as a Court favourite, as an 
insurgent general, as a champion of order, and as regent; 
and he now represents the great Spanish principle of official 
vicissitude. -lt happens that Sacasra entered on his pre- 
sent term of office in accordance with the same remark- 
able system. Canovas DEL CasTILLO, to whom ALronso XII. 
owed his early training, has been Prime Minister 


during the greater part of his nine years’ reign; but at 
last the Kina seems to have become weary of his old 
preceptor; and, in accordance with his desire for g 
change, the veteran Sacasta was recalled to power, 
Both the outgoing Minister and his successor, according 
to Spanish custom, commanded the support of a ma. 
jority in the Cortes; but Sacasra has, sirice the ex. 
clusion of Zorritta from power, been the only Minister 
who owed his predominance to his eloquence and his skill 


in managing a popular Assembly. According to the latest. 


accounts, he meets the threats of Serrano and his ad. 
herents with defiance; but, if former precedents are 
followed, the aspirants to office are likely to prevail over 
the actual holders. Marshal Serrano’s patriotic suscepti- 
bility has probably been stimulated by the knowledge that 
various — and factions are discontented with the 
present Government. 

The Dynastic Left, as the new Opposition calls it- 
self, proposes, in accordance with the most vicious 
of Spanish traditions, to change, not only the Minis- 
try, but the Constitution. In a certain sense, Marshal 
Serrano is consistent in demanding the re-establishment 
of the Constitution of 1869, which was enacted during 
his former tenure of power; but no organic modification 
of the system has since been introduced ; and it is much 
more important that a Constitution should be permanent 
than that it should contain any special details which might 
more conveniently be left to ordinary legislation, Though 
the proposed Constitution and its authors may be called 
dynastic, the title of the Kine will be weakened by an un- 
necessary re-enactment. In modern Spain a nine years’ 
possession of the throne counts for something. SErrayo, 
if he succeeds, will alter the date from 1873 to 1882. Per- 
haps Martinez DE Campos, who restored the BourBoNs, may 
regard with jealousy this substitution of Serrano for himself 
as the founder or patron of the monarchy. The intentions of 
the Kina have not yet been disclosed ; but it is probable 
that he may regard the Dynastic Left with reasonable 
suspicion. His refusal of a dissolution might perhaps 
embarrass a new Ministry. In Spain a general election, 
whatever may be the prevailing franchise, always results 
in the return of a large majority in favour of the actual 
Government. The condition of the country, though it is 
still unsettled, has so far improved that Serrano seeks to 
effect his objects by intrigue or by appeals to the Cortes, 
and not by a military revolt. It was by force of arms that 
he dethroned Isapetta II., that Pavia, amid universal 
satisfaction, turned the Republican Cortes out of doors, 
and that Martinez pe Campos restored the present 
monarchy. Canovas DEL CastILLO and Sacasta have been 
Parliamentary Ministers, and apparently SERRANO intends, 
on the present occasion, to follow their example. 

Although some of the minor Republican leaders have 
given their adhesion to the movement, CasTELar stands 
aloof. His objection probably applies to recognition of 
the dynasty, rather than to the merits of the struggle be- 
tween Serrano and Sagasta, One of the most eloquent 
of European orators, and, with a single exception, the 
wordiest, CASTELAR is, except as far as he is a fanatic, an 
exceptionally honest man. No statesman who is in one 
direction controlled by an invincible prejudice can hold 
the highest rank in political morality. Having from his 
youth believed in the idol which is called a Republic, 
CasteLar has deliberately renounced his freedom of judg- 
ment in the choice of means for promoting the benefit of his 
country. The English Jacobites of the last century and the 
French Legitimists of two generations have disqualified 
themselves for‘the public service by an exactly similar 
bigotry. It happened that, through the crimes and follies 
of its antagonists, the Republican party at one time 
obtained supreme power in Spain. The rest of its leaders 
took the opportunity of proving that in dishonesty and 
imbecility they far surpassed their rivals among the various 
monarchical factions. In the crisis which they produced, 
Casretak alone had the virtue and the courage to come to 
the rescue of society, with a generous disregard of the 
windy doctrines which he had spent his life in pro- 
pounding. Fora fewmonths he ruled the country with- 
out the intervention of a Parliament, and he suppressed a 
dangerous rebellion promoted by the extreme Republicans. 
When he at last permitted the ignoble Republican Assembly 
to resume its functions, his beneficent authority was at once 
superseded. All patriotic Spaniards agreed in approving 
of the summary suppression by military force of the 
foolish and factious Cortes. Since that time Casrexar, 
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though he has retained his Republican principles, has re- 
fased to concur in any plot or agitation against the re- 
stored monarchy. It is greatly to be regretted that a 
superstitious obstinacy should prevent him from placing 
his services at the disposal of the country and the Kine. 

It is probable that dynastic parties may for the present 
safely prosecute their internal dissensions without fearing 
the intervention of the discredited Republicans. The neigh- 
pouring French Republic has not added to the popularity 
of the system which it represents; and the Spaniards have 

jal reasons of their own for preferring their actual 
institutions. ‘There is no reason to believe that the French 
army will interfere in political contests. It has hitherto 
always obeyed the existing Government, as during the 
Parisian insurrection of 1848, and again in the days of the 
Commune. Even in 1851, when it was doubtful whether 
the President or the Legislature had a lawful claim to 
military obedience, the army followed the direction of the 
Minister of War. The traditions of Spanish revolution 
are less assuring. O’Donnect, Narvaez, Prim, Serrano, 
and Martinez pe Campos have successively conducted 
military insurrections against the Government established 
at the time. The ambition of soldiers is more effectually 
restrained by a King than by a Republic. Many of the 
successful Spanish rebellions of recent times might perhaps 
never have been attempted if there had not been a woman 
on the throne. The results of the present struggle will be 
watched in foreign countries with a tempered curiosity ; 
but, if Serrano triumphs, he may possibly correct the 
perverse commercial legislation of his predecessors. 


HOME RULE DISCUSSIONS. 


. Dy rite the gagging debates in the House of 
Commons and the unsettled state of the Egyptian 
question have somewhat averted the general attention of 
the English public from Ireland, the November Reviews 
devote nearly as much space to the topic as during the 
heat of the late Parliamentary controversy. The Fort- 
nightly Review and the Nineteenth Century contain three 
pers on the subject by Mr. Heaty, Mr. Jonn Mortey, and 
oor Esrincton. The last is in every respect the least 
important, and may be very briefly described. Lord 
Esrinaton has industriously collected statistics to prove 
that the Sub-Commissioners have not unduly reduced rents. 
A note at the end of the article, however, which is written 
ina decidedly more natural style than the text, disposes 
of Lord Exrineron’s claims as a political or economical 
authority. He knows, it seems, of a farm in the West of 
England which, at the expiration of a thirty years’ lease, 
has been relet at a reduction of five per cent. “ Whata 
“ row there would have been,” says Lord Eprineton in- 
genuously, “if a Sub-Commissioner had made such an 
“alteration in a rent that had not been raised for thirty 
“years.” Lord Exsrineron forgets the important dif- 
ference that the English landlord reduced his rent of his 
own free will, because he knew that in the open market 
no one would give him more; while the Irish landlord 
has his rent reduced four or five times as much without 
his own consent, and in defiance of the fact that the 
competition value, putting Land Act and Land League 
aside, is as high as ever, or higher. A young nobleman 
whose powers of argument reach no further than this 
should confine himself to the safe, if unexciting, field of 
statistics. 

The other two papers are of very different importance. 
Mr. Heaty has the reputation of being the ablest man, 
intellectually speaking, of the whole Irish party, and the 
extremer English Radicals would be puzzled to tind many 
equals among their number to the late Editor of the 
Fortnightly Review in literary ability, in acquaintance with 
historical politics, and in such fairness of mind as can 
accompany strong and decided political views. The reader, 
therefore, though he may feel that other spokesmen might 
better represent the practical sentiments or intentions 
of the parties here in evidence, can hardly expect the 
arguments in the one case for Home Rule, in the other for 
and against it from a certain point of view, to be better 
a for him by any one else. It is noteworthy that 
Mr. Heaty is, for him, studiously moderate in language, 
though just as uncompromising in sentiment as if he 
were informing the House that he “knew nothing 
‘‘about these people ”’—these people being his Sove- 
reign and her family. Hi 


argument is a very simple | 


one, and needs hardly any abstracting, boiling down, or 
summarizing. It is simply this; “ We mean to have Home 
“Rule, and we shall give youno peace till we have Home 
“Rule. But if you give us Home Rule, we will give you 
“peace.” This proposition, or bundle of propositions, is no 
doubt worth discussion. But it is observable that Mr. 
Haaty, like everybody else who takes his view, is unable, 
with all his artful straightforwardness, to avoid indicating 
not a few of the pitfalls that lie in his way. He remarks 
that before the Union the national debt of Ireland was 
thirteen millions, while ‘‘ now she is saddled with taxes on 
“eight hundred millions.” It may be hoped that it is only 
an awkwardness of expression by which Mr. Heaty seems 
to imply that, as Ireland had to pay the interest. on the 
thirteen, so she has to pay the interest on the eight hundred 
all to herself. But even Mr. Heaty will admit that, in 
case of a separation, some adjustment of liabilities would 
have to be made, and this suggests a prospect which 
would scarcely result in the Irish taxpayer paying on 
thirteen millions only. Again, Mr. Heaty generously says 
that, Home Rule given, England may, if she likes, keep 
just as many soldiers and just as many policemen as she 
does at present in Ireland. This is satisfactory; but who 
would pay for them? It must require a lively imagina- 
tion to conjure up the prospect of an Irish Parliament— 
it is not forgotten how Irish Parliaments used to behave 
in this very matter—voting the expenses of thirty thou- 
sand troops, of an Irish squadron, and of ten thonsand 
Constabulary. Or is England to give up all control 
over Ireland, and pay the costs, as General Haynav is 
fabled to have sent in to the families whom he whipped 
a bill for the expenses of the proceeding? Besides this, 
there is an almost explicit declaration on Mr. Heaty’s part 
of the proceedings which an Irish Parliament would adopt 
towards the landlords. There is not much chivalry left in 
England, but even Englishmen will probably think twice 
or thrice before they hand over the sheep to the wolf after 
having deliberately shorn him as a price for his future 
safety. These are mere preliminary objections, not touch- 
ing Mr. Heaty’s main propositions; and it will probably 
take Home Rule advocates some time to dispose of them. 

Mr. Morizy’s article is, as has been hinted, 
rather one of deliberation than of advocacy. Mr. Moxusy, 
like every other man of intelligence, sees perfectly well 
that the cooings and chucklings of certain members 
and supporters of the Government over the pacification 
of Ireland are hopelessly irrational. He knows that the 
wolves are simply stopping to crunch up the last child’ 
flung to them, and that they will be after the sledge again 
very soon. The question with him is simply, What is to be 
done next? It is unfortunate, but perhaps unavoidable, that 
Mr. Moxtey should have entitled his article “Irish Revolu- 
“ tion and English Liberalism,” and should have faithfully 
observed the limitations of his title. The effect produced on 
the reader is not unlike that of a visit to the Maze at Hamp- 
ton Court, without the help of the obliging official who, if 
properly propitiated, stands on a wooden stage, and directs 
explorers. At every tarn the reader is brought up against 
the dead wall or the quickset hedge of the statement, not 
that such or such a course of conduct is unwise, unjust, in- 
expedient, but that it is incompatible with the spirit of 
Liberalism, that English Liberals cannot think of it, and 
so forth. It is better apparently that Ireland should be 
abandoned to perpetal anarchy, or else that the realm of 
England should be weakened and ruined by a cat-and-dog 
Federalism, than that Liberal Shibboleths should be 
ignored. It is difficult, it must be confessed, for those who 
see in Liberalism, in Toryism, and in every other political 
“ism,” nothing more than roughly compacted bundles of 
beliefs, the justification of which in the minds of the believers 
is simply that their application leads to good government, 
to understand such an attitude as this. Nor is Mr. Moruey 
always happy in his minor arguments. When he says 
‘‘ How has this time-honoured system worked ? the terror- 
“ists of the Phoonix Park may answer,” he surely forgets 
that, according to the views of the advocates of the time- 
honoured system, he is making the most unlucky remark 
that can be made. For their argument is that the crime 
of the Phcenix Park happened exactly because the time- 
honoured system had been relaxed—tirst, by coquetting 
with the d League ; seen, by the proceedings 
which led to the resignation of Mr, Forsrzr; thirdly, by 
the notorious suspension of the most ordinary precautions 
on the day in question. 


Perhaps, however, the details of Mr. Moguey’s argument 
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are of less importance than its general drift. It is not 
a direct argument for Home Rale, but it is a direct argu- 
ment for unlimited concession of local self-government, 
and for unlimited concession to the demands of a locally 
self-governed Ireland. Yet, as with Mr. Heaty, so with 
Mr. Morey, the indirect and incidental confessions of diffi- 
culty seem more noteworthy than the direct conclusion of 
the argument. Mr. Mortey admits that Home Rule in any 
complete sense means a protective tariff. This is one little 
matter for the English elector toconsider. He admits that 
another result might not improbably be “a reduced and 
“squalid version of the Thirty Years’ War”’ between Pro- 
testant and Catholic. He also admits, unless we misun- 
derstand him, that, unless some extremely difficult com- 
promise is previously arrived at, we ought “ to be prepared 
** to see the landlords sent flying for their lives with bag 
“ and baggage.” That would please Mr. Baricur, bat it is 
not yet certain that it would please Englishmen esi 
Now when preliminary admissions like these (which do 
honour to Mr. Morxzy’s candour, even though he dismisses 
them finally with the rather inadequate epithet of “ fami- 
“liar objections”) are made by a person evidently not 
disinclined to Home Rule per se, Englishmen may very 
fairly demand that they shall be attended to before the 

uestion of Home Rale per se is discussed at all. As to 
that question, it ought to be sufficient for every reasonable 
Englishman to read the English-Irish history of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century eg | in order to see 
that the safety of the realm is at stake. But, as it does not 
seem to be sufficient, we at least are fully content to invite 
attention as a preparative to the preliminary difficulties 
which Mr. Mortey admits expressly, and which Mr. Hraty 
-admits by implication. 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS. 


(pes Italian elections have given Signor Derretis what, 
in appearance at least, is a magnificent majority. The 
various sections of which the Ministerial party was composed 
in the last Chamber have been consolidated, and though the 
Republicans appear to be slightly stronger than before, their 
gain is insignificant by the side of the greater unity among 
the Monarchical Liberals. How this majority will stand 
the strain of Parliamentary life, and the clash of those 
personal ambitions which sometimes become keener as the 
differences between those who entertain them grow less 
marked, is uncertain. But Signor Derretis will meet the 
Chamber with a better chance of holding his own than 
has fallen to the lot of an Italian Minister for some time. 
The decision with which he spoke at Stradella has 
certainly been advantageous to him, and an oppor- 
tane fit of the gout has made it impossible for him to 
weaken the impression then made by any qualifying 
additions. Foreigners, at all events, have d reason 
to wish Signor Dupretis success. Had the Italian electors 
sent up @ majority, or even a large minority, animated 
by the views of which Signor Crisri and Baron Nicorera 
are the apostles, they would have made their country 
a source of genuine uneasiness to Europe. According 
to Signor Crispi, Italy is to refurbish her ancient armour 
and to play a part not altogether unworthy of a Power 
which was once the mistress of the world. The trophies 
of Prince Bismarck disturb Signor Crispri’s rest. He 
burns to see his country uniting under her sway all the 
outlying fractions of the Italian race, even though some 
of them may have to be regained at as great a price 
as that which Germany paid for Alsace and Lorraine. 
It is strange that any Italian politician should be thus 
blind to obvious interests of his country, and to 
the dangers to which such an ambition would expose 
her. Italy is not rich; yet Signor Crispi proposes that 
she should incur burdens which would be serious even 
if her taxation were light, if she were free from debt, and 
if her finances were in perfect order. She is the weakest 
of the Great Powers; yet Signor Crispi proposes that she 
should at once draw down upon herself the active hostility of 
Austria and Germany. She has an ecclesiastical difficulty 
which is always threatening to become acute; yet Signor 
Cxispi proposes to make it the positive interest of Prince 
Bismaeck to come to terms with the Pops, and to arm him 
with the restoration of some portion of the Pontifical 
dominions by way of consideration. If the majority of the 
electors had shown any sympathy with these dreams, the 
whole face of Europe might have been changed within a 


year. Germany does not always wait to be assailed, and 
she might not have shown any exceptional patience under 
the unexpected prospect of an attack on the side of Italy, 

Happily the electors have left Europe in no doubt as to 
their preference for the commonplace policy of Signor 
Derretis over the magnificent visions of Signor Crispy 
and Baron Nicorera. The decisive character of the vote 
was in part, perhaps, due to the extreme unpopularity of 
the Grist-tax. Had there been any other way of raising 
the money needed to put the country in the state of 
military and naval preparation which is indispensable 
to the execution of these warlike projects, they might 
have hesitated between the aggressive patriotism of Signor 
Crist and Signor Depretis’s business-like determination to 
cut his coat according to his cloth. As it was, the shoe 
would have pinched its hardest and at the very tenderest 
point the first moment it had been put on. There was no 
fear, consequently, of those who would have had to wear it 
being led astray by Signor Crisri’s rhetoric. Patriotism 
begins at home; and Italy has abundance to do there 
before she seeks to make Rome her model or to secure a 
primacy, even of honour, among the powers of Europe. 
No nation ever had her course more plainly marked out 
for her by circumstances. Not one of her neighbours has 
the slightest intention of attacking her; and, except that 
she does not like to be behind other Continental Powers in 
the race of armaments, there is no need why she should 
spend as much on her army as she does. She enjoys great 
natural advantages; and, if she seriously sets herself to 
make the most of her soil and climate, her material pro. 
gress during the next quarter of a century may be as won- 
derfal as her political progress during the last quarter. 
When she has tasted the fruits of such a policy it will be 
time enough for her to decide whether she shall risk the 
loss of them in order to give the House of Savoy a few 


more Italian-speaking subjects. Unless prosperity has a ‘ 
-singularly intoxicating effect, there can hardly be much 


doubt what the answer of the Italian people will then be. 

The domestic side of Signor Depreris’s policy is less 
satisfactory than its foreign side. Italy suffers, though 
from different reasons, under the same malady as that 
which makes the French elections of so little value as an 
index to national feeling. The recent Reform Act has 
multiplied the electors fourfold, but not even under the 
excitement of a first election have they cared to come in 
any large proportion to the poll. The number of absten- 
tions is a less serious symptom, however, in Italy than 
it is in France because it can be assigned to one specific 
cause. The Church party have on this as on former 
occasions taken no part in the elections. Had they done 
so withont preparation, as a short time ago seemed 
possible, it would probably have made little difference to 
the result. There would have been neither time nor mate- 
rials to build up a Conservative party, or even to find 
Conservative candidates, and they would have been almost 
forced to vote for Ministerial candidates, lest the Repub- 
licans should profit by Monarchical dissensions. In the 
long run, however, the return of the Catholics to political 
life would change, possibly would greatly change, the 
aspect of Italian politics. So long as they remain sulking 
in their tents there is an unreal appearance of unanimity 
in the Chamber of Deputies. It is this, more than any- 
thing else, that has given so extremely personal a cha- 
racter to Italian politics. Except of late, upon the ques- 
tion of military preparations, it has been hard to say in 
what one section of the Monarchical party has differed 
from another. The presence of deputies belonging to the 
Catholic party, or even of deputies to whose election 
Catholic electors had greatly contributed, would introduce 
a new element, and make the relations of Italy with the 
Vatican a much more prominent subject. An Italian 
Right has still to be constructed ; and, until it is con- 
structed, parties cannot find their natural balance. Before 
this can be done, however, a new race of politicians must 
arise in Italy. The Conservatives need leaders who are 
completely dissociated from controversies which have 
either lost their meaning or require to be stated in new 
terms to make them intelligible to the generation with 
which the solution of them will lie. 

In Italy itself the general interest of the elections seems 
to be subordinated to the excitement caused by the retarn 
of a deputy for Rome who bears the unusual name of 
CoccaPiELLER, and is apparently possessed of an equally un- 
usual reputation. That he himself is utterly disreputable, 
and that his election is exceedingly discreditable to the 
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Roman electors, there is seemingly no question. He is 
the editor of a scurrilous newspaper which lives by the 
audacity of its attacks upon the private lives of Italian 

liticians. The only division of opinion that appears to 
exist among decent people turns on the extent to which 
jn this instance the end may be said to justify the means. 
It is trae that matters which ought never to be discussed 
in a newspaper form the staple of CoccaPreLLer’s journal ; 
but then much of his time is devoted to stripping off the 
veil of patriotism and public spirit with which the Roman 
demagogues are wont to disguise their single-eyed devotion 
to their own personal interests. The weapons used are dis- 
reputable in the highest degree, but they are used as often as 
not for an object. which in itself is extremely beneficial. 
It is to be feared, however, that the motives which have 
Jed the Roman electors to return CoccaPieLLER are less 
respectable than this theory seeks to make out. It is not 
his presentation of unworthy popular heroes in their true 
colours that has attracted the Roman populace so much as 
his utter disregard for the line which ought to divide public 
from private affairs. As this is a taste which is not likely 
to grow less exacting by indulgence, the discouraging 
estimate of CoccarieLLrr’s election is likely in the end to 
prove the true one. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE course of events in the South African colonies 

. continues to illustrate the evils of halting between 
two incompatible lines of policy. Neither of the authori- 
ties, Colonial or Imperial, which have to deal with the 
natives will carry out any consistent scheme for the settle- 
ment of peace, and the petty frontier troubles, which may 
at any moment develop into a war on a large scale, drag 
on as @ natural consequence. The Cape Government has 
still got its hands full with the Basutos. “The aspect of 
“affairs in Basutoland is admitted to be exceedingly 
“gloomy” has become an almost stereotyped formula of 
report from that country ; and, as far as the facts of the 
case can be learnt from the meagre telegrams published 
from time to time in the space which can be spared from 
more pressing matters, the reason would seem to be 
obvious enough. ‘The Cape Government has adopted 
the method ot the Imperial Colonial Office, and undoes 
with one hand what it does with the other. It com- 
missions General GorpoN to make a certain arrange- 
ment, and then allows somebody else to do something 
which makes the arrangement impossible. It does not 
seem to be very clearly known even at Cape ‘l'own 
whether General Gorpon has unconditionally resigned 
his commission, though he is said to be on his way 
to England; but from the published reports it is easy 
to see that he has been treated in a way which would 
make any oflicer with any self-respect retire from the 
service of the Government which had so treated him. 
General Gorpon was engaged, with the full knowledge and 
approval of his superiors, in making a peaceful settlement 
with MasurnHa, whom the Cape Government might be sup- 
posed glad enough to reduce to quiet on any terms. In 
the midst of the negotiations these remarkable statesmen 
allowed an attack to be made on the Kaflir chief, who 
thereupon very naturally broke off the negotiations, Con- 
sidering the equivocal part which his superiors managed 
to make him play, General Gorpoy had no resource but to 
throw up his commission. If the Cape Government have 
the wish and think they have the power to crush Masupua, 
their policy would be intelligible, if not very creditable ; 
but the experience of the last two years would seem to 
show that it is not in their power to settle Basutoland on 
the terms on which they are willing to undertake the task. 
All that they can gain by irritating their enemy will be 
a continuance of the border warfare and trouble among 
the natives. 

Nor does it seem so likely as it did a short time ago, that 
Crrewayo will be restored to his kingdom (even partially) 
in peace. It must be very painful to the feelings of the 
high-minded persons who sent him back to Africa to learn 
that the Zulu King is accusing the English Government 
of not having kept faith with him. Until we learn what 
were the conditions on which he was to be restored, it is 
not possible to form an opinion as to the justice of his 
complaints; but if, as seems probable, he was led to un- 
derstand that he would be allowed to go straight back to 
Zaluland, it is obvious that he has some ground for them. 


He is still in British territory, and practically still a pri- 

soner. Sir Henry Butwer is known to have protested 

against his immediate return, and CeTewaYo may reason- 

ably fear that every hour of delay makes his restoration 

less probable. From the fact that the English Govern- 

ment hesitates about letting him go forward, it must be 

obvious to Cerewayo that it is not inclined to fight for 

him, and it is now clear that the opinion of those who 

maintained that without the help of an armed force he 

never would be restored was well founded. Sir Heyry 

Buiwer is reported to have learnt from Onam and 

Usivesu, in @ recent meeting at Rorke’s Drift, that they 

will not acquiesce in the retarn of Cerewaro. Other 

chiefs have been less outspoken, bat they have given 

no sign that they are disposed to welcome their former 
sovereign. It is highly probable that, as soon as the 

example of resistance is set, all the chiefs who have 

anything to lose by his return—that is, all the men 
whom we have put in authority—will take part with his 
opponents. Under these circumstances the English Go- 

vernment has three courses to follow. It may let 
Cerewayo go forward and take his chance; it may keep 
him in Natal while it is trying to talk over his rivals into 

doing what they consider it is against their interest to do; 

or it may restore him by force of arms. In either of the 
first two cases the Zalu King has some ground for his com- 

plaints. To send him back unaided to the imminent danger 
of being murdered would be a strange way of restoring 
him, and it may be safely asserted that the English Govern- 
ment would not venture to adopt such a course. Mere 

decency would forbid it; and, moreover, it would produce 
an anarchy ten times worse than the confusion of Sir 
Garner WotsEtey's settlement which he was to have, 
quieted by his return. To keep him hanging on in an un- 

defined position in Natal would be a still stranger way of 
restoring him, and, after the promises made, would be 

shamefal in itself. There remains the plan of restoring 
him by force of arms, and it is becoming daily more 
obvious that, if he is to be restored at all, that course 
will have to be taken. Crrewayo would probably think 
tbat the English Government is bound to take it; but if 
they do—we may almost say when they do—it is tolerably 
plain that he will have small reason to be satisfied with all 
the consequences. However the fact may be disguised, 
aud however anwilling the English Government may be 
to assume responsibilities, a Zalu king put on his throne 
by a British army will be in the position of a protected 
Indian prince. We may be very sure that Cerewayo de- 
sires no restoration of that kind. If he goes back to Zula- 
land, he wishes to be what he was before, not an agent of 
the English Government. He may submit to any terms 
for the moment; but, as soon as he has recovered some of 
his former power, he will become impatient of restraint. 


Every piece of news from South Africa points to the 
rapid approaeh of a crisis in which the English Govern- 
ment will have to choose between giving up even the pre- 
tence of controlling the Cvlonies or definitively taking 
in hand the administration of the native tribes. In the 
current number of the Fortnightly Review Sir Bartie 
Frere has made a forcible statement of the situation. He 
shows that it is not a matier of choice for us to have 
trouble or not to have it witt the native chiefs. The mere 
fact that they have come in contact with settlements 
of Europeans entails the destruction of the native States. 
Eogland has been continually unwilling to see the frontiers 
of the Colonies advance. Krom motives of philanthropy or 
from a mere wish to escape trouble,the Home Government 
has again and again tried to prevent the occupation of 
new territory. Lut it has always been unsuccessfal. The 
presence of Knglishmen, whether as missionaries, hunters, 
or traders, among the Kaflirs, sooner or later leads to 
trouble, and then the alternative is either to allow anarchy 
to go on or to establish a protectorate. However un- 
willing it may be to conquer or annex, the Home Govern. 
ment can only take the latter course. But it may be taken 
in two ways—either unwillingly, and after long hesita- 
tion, or promptly. ‘The first has a superficial air of dis- 
interestedness and moderation; but, as a matter of fact, 
it is both cruel and cowardly. It prolongs the bloodshed 
and suffering which it is in our power to stop at the 
beginning. As we must interfere ultimately, it is our duty 
to do it quickly. With barbarous States on our border, 
we can only answer for the maintenance of peace by 
exercising power on both sides. An English Political 


' Agent, with a recognized right of control in Zulaland, 
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would be in a position to prevent misconduct on the part 
of English adventurers as well as on the part of the 
natives. Unless there is such an officer on the spot, 
there is no means of stopping the adventurers who always 
seek their fortune among barbavians. At the present 
moment circumstances are particularly favourable for 
establishing a protectorate in Zululand and the other 
native territories; but it must be done in a consistent 
way ; and, the policy once adopted, it must be adhered 
to with perseverance. Sir Barrie Frere instances our 
success in maintaining peace in India as a proof that a 
resolute policy of annexation and control isin the long 
run the most humane. No competent critic will question 
the justice of his opinion; but the example is not wholly 
encouraging. ‘The work of saving India from herself was 
done when English statesmen and soldiers on the spot had 
their hands free, and before they had become puppets to be 
pulled hither and thither by philanthropy, sentiment, and 
the Parliamentary whip at home. 


THE MIDLAND ACCIDENT. 


hee vend newspaper reader must have been painfully | 
reminded on Monday morning that civilization has | 
Doctors have already discovered that 
travelling does not do their patients half the good it 


once did them, because there is now no occasion for them ®"Sues unusual courage on the part of the passengers. 


its disadvantages. 


to put up with anything which they would not equally 
have to put up with if they stayed at home. The small 
hardships which once accompanied it are flown. The 
traveller sleeps as well in his hotel as in his own house, 
and he would live as well if he were not tempted, by the 
recollection that he is on a journey, to eat and drink more 
than is good for him. ‘The accident to the Midland 
express in thé night between Saturday and Sunday shows 
that the latest development in the comfort of railway 
journeys is attended by an unsuspected danger. A fire at 
sea has always been among the most terrible of disasters, 
but a fire in a sleeping-car may now claim to be placed at 
least on a level with the more familiar catastrophe. 
During the short time that the crisis lasted, it seems to 
have excited, and reasonably excited, even greater terrorthan 
that which is experienced on board a burning ship. The 
causesof alarm were crowded intoashortertime, and theonly 
choice offered to the passengers was more decidedly a choice 
between almost equal evils. Whena ship takes fire, it is 
usually some time before those on board are driven by the 
flames to trust themselves to the boats, or, if the boats 
are full, to the waves; and, small asin the latter case the 
chance of being picked up may be, it is still an appreci- 
able chance. In the sleeping-car of the Midland train the 
interval between the first alarm and the discovery that the 
car was becoming uninhabitable was counted by minutes, 
and the only alternative that presented itself to the pas- 
sengers was to leap from the train at the cost of almost 
certain death, It is difficult to imagine a more horrible 
position for a man suddenly awakened to find himself placed 
in, or one in which he would feel more absolutely helpless. 
There was not even the relief of an attempt to put out the 
flames, The fire had gained toocomplete a mastery of the car 
before it was discovered, and there was apparently no water 
within reach. There was nothing to be done after the cord 
of communication had been pulled, with no immediate or 
obvious result, but to weigh the certainty of death if 
they stayed where they were, against the chances of death 
or mutilation if they jumped from the carriage. When the 
train at last stopped, and the guard and the three passengers 
were rescued, the narrowness of their escape was brought 
home to them by the discovery that a fourtb passenger had 
been burnt to death. Whether this horrible accident can 
be laid at the door of any one in particular will never 
perhaps be ascertained. The car is too complete a wreck to 
make it likely that the minutest inspection of the cinders 
will disclose how the fire began. ‘The testimony of the 
survivors can hardly record more than their own hasty im- 
pressions under conditions extraordinarily unfavourable for 
accurate observation even of the simplest facts. When the 
conductor is vainly searching for water, when one passenger 
is pulling at the cord of communication in too excited a 
state to notice whether anything comes of his efforts, and 
when the other two sre runuing about in their nightshirts 
thinking chiefly of how soon they will be driven to spring 
from the car, any conclusion they may afterwards form with 
regard to the cause of the fire, or eveu to the part of the car in 
which it began, must be received witu very great cantion. 


The suggestion that it was due to some act of carelessnegg 
on the part of Dr. ArrHur seems supported by no evidenee, 
Some allowance must perhaps be made for the attitude of 
self-defence into which a Railway Company instinctively 
throws itself, not merely as soon as it is attacked, but ag 
soon as anything has happened which may hereafter be 
made an occasion of attack. But when a. passenger hag 
just met his death under circumstances of exceptional 
strangeness and horror, it is hard upon his friends to 
suggest, with no solid foundation whatever, that it may 
have been his own fault. 

It is desirable that the inquiry into the circumstances of 
this accident should not needlessly take the form of attack 
and defence, because in this way the importance of taking 
precautions against the recurrence of such a disaster ig 
apt to be lost sight of. Whether the contingency of a 
sleeping-car takixg fire without its being possible for all 
the passengers to make good their escape in time ought 
to have been foreseen or not, there can be no question 
that, now that it has actually happened,.it ought to 
be effectually guarded against for the future. Indeed the 
proprietors of the Pullman cars have the greatest possible 
interest in taking all necessary precautions. It would be 
interesting to know whether the average number of tickets 
for slecping-carriages have been sold during the present 
week; if the sale has gone on as usual, it certainly 


The Pullman Company can hardly count on the continuance 


_ of such stoical indifference, even if it should happen to have 


been displayed down to this time. The means of pre- 
venting the recurrence of the disaster fall under one of 
three heads—the prevention and extinction of the fire and 
the provision of means of escape for the passengers. As to 
the first, the obscurity in which the origin of the fire is 
likely to remain makes it the least promising head of the 
three. Unless some plausible hypothesis can be set up of 
the way in which the fire broke out it seems useless to 
look for any very practical suggestions as to the way in 
which it can be prevented from breaking ont again. 
It is to be supposed that all the ordinary dangers 
which stoves and the flues of stoves can bring with 
them had been taken account of. It is just conceivable, 
indeed, that an arrangement of pipe which would have 
been safe enough in a building of stone or brick, or 
even in a wooden building at rest, may have been accepted 
as equally safe in a wooden building carried along for many 
hours together at a very high rate of speed. As the pattern 
and fittings of these cars are probably fairly uniform, an 
examiration of those in use would make this point suffi- 
ciently clear. Unless very special care has been taken to 
isolate the flue, it seems not impossible that the over. 
heated iron, under the strong blast produced by the move- 
ment of the train, may have set on fire some part of the 
woodwork, and the wood, once kindled, would soon have 
been fanned by the same blast into an ungovernable flame, 
The possibility of warming a sleeping-carriage in a way 
that shall be at once effectual and safe is not yet perhaps 
absolutely proved. 

As to the other points just mentioned, there is much 
less room for uneasiness. There ought not to be much 
difficulty in making ample provision both for the extinc- 
tion of a fire, supposing one to have originated in the 
flue, and for the removal of the passengers, supposing 
all attempts to extinguish it to have failed. The first 
of these objects would be secured if the warming ap- 
paratus were so placed as to be in all its parts within 
view of the conductor, and if the conductor had the com- 
mand of a sufficient supply of water to pour upon the wood 
as soon as he discovered that it was burning. It is true 
that the former precaution would be no protection against 
a fire which broke out in the interior of a berth. Whether 
this was the case in the present instance is a point upon 
which it is best to say nothing until the inquiry before the 
Coroner has closed. Ordinarily, however, even if the 
curtains or bedclothes were accidentally set light to, the 
passenger himself would discover what had happened 
before the mischief had gone far, and upon his giving the 
alarm the conductor would have the means of putting out 
the fire close at hand. Supposing that these means were 
for some reason or other not available at the moment, the 
escape of the passengers ought to be secured by the 
immediate stopping of the train. The rule in force on the 
Midland Railway seems ingeniously devised to postpone 
the stopping of the train. The ringing of the alarm-bell 
is treated simply as an indication to the engine-driver that 
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should review the situation, and decide for himself 
whether it is likely to have been rung for sufficient 
If the sleeping-cars were placed at the end of the 
in nearest to the engine, it would be easy to pass along 
their whole length in a few seconds, and so to acquaint 
the driver with what had happened by the simplest and 
most unfailing means. When a train can be pulled up 
almost in its own length, it should be possible to leave 
it in safety almost as soon as the need of doing so 
becomes evident. Indeed the existence of an easy passage 
in case of need along the whole length of the cars would 
of itself make the immediate stopping of the train a 
matter of secondary moment ; since, if one car was on fire, 
the conductor could at once move the passengers into the 
next. Provided that adequate precautions are taken, there 
jgno reason why @ sleeping-car should be a more dan- 
gerous mode of travelling than any other. 


THE NEW RENAISSANCE. 


Lp are persons who think that we have heard more than 
enough of the old Renaissance, and there are certainly dull 
souls who do not know that we are living in the middle of the 
New Renaissance. Among those dullards we had been reckoned 
till our eyes were opened by a truly singular little book. This 
yolume has been stranded on our coasts—like a rose-coloured 
butterfly with fretted fragrant winge—by the wild west wind, 
that breath of autumn’s being. For, if Albert Glatigny, the 
martyr of song, has likened the last flying yellow leaf to a yellow 
butterfly, to a butterfly also, we presume, may we venturesomely 
compare this strange, sad, yet infinitely joyous little tome of 
weird verse and weirder prose. If our own prose is (on this occa- 
sion only) somewhat tinged with the sunset colours that linger in 
the unique blossoms of the tulip-tree, somewhat faint with the 
fragrance that dwells on “ filmy reaches ” of the moonlit mere, will 
our readers pardon us? ‘Tis but for once, and our passion cometh 
on us even more infrequently than Christmas comes in the sweet old 
desolate, forsaken Christian year. We have been dwelling in spirit 
(if indeed spirit be other than a name for the highest exaltation of 
the body’s passionate pulses) with the leaders of the New Renais- 
sanee. The light and shadow, the glory and the gloom, the con- 
stellated coruscation of their matchless style has lit up and 
irradiated our creeping prosaic manner. e speak, as it were, 
with tongues, thirteen to the dozen, in a manner not understanded 
of the people, but perfectly intelligible, and even absurdly plain, 
in the ears of the leaders of the fresh spiritual movement. 

The tract to which we owe our (temporary) conversion is 
named—ah, how quite too subtly—Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf, by 
Rennell Rodd, with an introduction by Oscar Wilde (Stoddart 
and Co., Philadelphia). The mere cover of this bewitching 
volume is indeed a separate ecstasy. Many a would-be reader, we 
are certain, will advance no further in his quest of culture than 
this cover. To him it will be like the sardonyx gates of Paradise 
to the wistful Peri, at once an alluring and a forbidding, an in- 
effable joy, and a strange voluptuous terror. ‘The title-page of 
Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf seems dimly, doubtfully green, like the 
hue of deep clear water in the nymph’s own well. Hereon is 
printed the title, in fierce flamboyant vermilion, and in a more 

ionate crimson, the hue of the damask rose, in the month of 
the decline of roses, The dexter corner is filled with a sanguine 
splotch, red as the heart’s best blood of the Anactorian, wherein 
sad, weary skill of the woodcutter has strangely blazoned what 
seems the semblance of some old Greek gem. Long, long ago, on 
some sunny headland of Lesbos or Lemnos, the graver drew on 
the hard cornelian. ‘T'was set in a circlet of gold, and worn on 
the finger of some beauteous boy. He grew old—the flower 
waned in his cheek, alas—he became passé, and he died. The 
ting was lost. Empires came and went. The booted legions 
trampled over the cornelian gem; the barefooted friars trod it 
deeper in the disenchanted soil, Then came a day when 
the hungry fisher found the gem as he searched for bait. It 
was sold in the market; it entered the world of culture; it 
was engraved by some minion of Stoddart and Co., Philadelpbia, 
and now it is set as a seal on the fiery firman of the New 
issance. The material splendours of Rose Leaf and Apple 
 f within are not quite unworthy of the mystic cover. Mr. 
d’s poems are too precious, and perhaps not sufficiently 
numerous, to be printed on each side of the paper, so they onl 
occupy one side of each , while between each page is a bla 
lnterleaf of subtle green of strange dye. The only possible im- 
provement on this arrangement would be to give us no poems at 
all. To this exquisite result the ideas of the New Renaissance are 
swiftly hurrying that movement. Meanwhile, as one reads Mr. 
Rodd’s poem in a haze oe and rose, one seems to be lying in 
some old olive-garden of Provence, while the soft slow apple- 
blossoms drift round a half-slumbering head, and the lark, in the 
boughs of the pine, sings sweet reply to the music of the bubbling 
mere. It is true that meres do not bubble, that apple-blossoms do 
not habitually grow on olive-trees, that larks but rarely sing in the 
es of the pine. But what do these things matter if our 
Sentence is, as we flatter ourselves it is, a pretty one? Not to care 
for anything else is the very principle of the New Renaissance. 


| sciously imitating 


To understand this artistic movement we must try to read the 
preface of Mr. Oscar Wilde, by whom the movement is personally 
conducted. Among the “many young men” who follow Mr. 
Wilde, “ none is dearer to myself” than the beloved of Mr. Wilde 
and of the Muses, Mr. Rodd. This is extremely interesting infor- 
mation, given with proper gravity. Among the pastimes of 
the “many young men” are, it seems, the construction of 
“plans pour la gloire et pour ennuyer les Philistins.” So Mr. 
Wilde says, and knows not that, while he thinks he is vexing the 
Philistine, he is really, like Samson, making sport for that easily 
amused person. The Philistine was only annoyed by the _ 
doxes of dishevelled youth while he took them in earnest. Now 
he has become wiser ; he knows that romance and Renaissance are 
worth just what they will bring; and he merely grins a quiet grin 
when he is expected to display moral indignation. The leaders of 
the English or New Renaissance obviously do expect to stir moral 
indignation, They started in company with Mr, Ruskin, who ex- 
pounded to them “ the secret of Hellenism.” But, when they had 
learned the secret of Hellenism, they found that Mr. Ruskin was 
really too moral. He expected a picture to have a meaning, good 
or evil, pure or impure; and then the New Renaissance, “we of 
the younger school,” “have made a departure from the teach- 
ing of Mr. Ruskin, a departure definite and different and decisive.” 
The “ different departure” (ah! what English!) means that, to the 
New Renaissance, a picture should only be “ a beautifully coloured 
surface.” If it were worth while taking this stuff seriously, we 
might say that a poem might as well (as many poems do) contain 
nothing but words without sense. It was a paradox of an Oxford 
critic, before “‘ we of the younger school ” had left off toffee, that 
a really good picture should be equally good whether = hung 
it right side up or upside down, Again, and still to be serious 
out of place, nothing could be less Hellenic than this theory of 
art. The Greek practice and theory of art was, as every one who 
can read Greek knows, almost too earnestly didactic. Even 
music was expected to teach moral lessons. But the new 
pagans of the New Renaissance are remarkable for being every- 
thing that is least Greek. Restraint, moderation, reverence, limit 
are the characteristics of Greek art. Abandonment to verbiage, 
incoherence, irreverence even of Greek gods, and pure, absolute 
nonsense are the characteristics of new an art. We cannot 
illustrate these choice qualities from Mr. Rodd’s very graceful and 
fluent compositions, because he really has good taste. t here 
are some samples from a voluminous poet declared by his ad- 
miring critics to be ‘ as pagan as Ovid or Horace” :— 

The roads of late life bloom beneath the tread 
Of women, flowers 
Who star life’s bowers, 
and so forth. Here life has bowers and a path; flowers tread 
the path and star the bowers in a manner not easy to under- 
stand. But, as long as there are plenty of flowers about, the 
English Renaissance seems to think all is well. Flowers star its 
poetry, and bloom so freely, even in the pedestrian paths of the 
prose of “ cultchaw,” that you can always tell when a writer has 
“ got culture” by the blossoms of his style. “There are flowery 
components in the language of my friend,” said the American to 
Martin Chuzzlewit. ‘The style of the New Renaissance is almost 
wholly composed of flowery components. This pathetic interest 
in flowers is peculiarly precious to those who deem that the New 
Renaissance is but the old Romantic movement in its dotage. To 
romance, also, flowers were very dear. Long, long ago a coarse 
writer, probably Mr. Dickens, published Sketches of Young Ladies, 
illustrated by “Phiz.” The volume is now very rare, The 
iniquity of oblivion has blindly scattered his poppy over the 
young ladies, but the Romantic Young Lady still appropriately 
** blossoms in her dust.” “She affirmed that she quite doted on 
flowers, and verily believed that if there were no flowers sho 
should die outright.” That was pretty advanced for 1837! In 
the Romantic Young Lady we seem to recognize the grand- 
mother of the New Renaissance, To return to our flowers, here 
are three or four in a posy :— 
In the honeysuckle, 
Lady, is thy breast ; 
Dimpled dear white knuckle, 
Is a lily dressed 
Sweetlier e’er than thou art, in a snowier vest ? 

A knuckle like a lily, a breast like a honeysuckle, are certainly 
unknown quantities to the old schools of poetry, as they were 
before we learned the secret of Hellenism. Unknown, too, be- 
fore these new pagan times of ours is the conception of “ tender 
ringing of Christ’s me A laughter,” contrasted with “ the white 
long limbs of pliant Venus.” These limbs, according to the 


poet, 

From all storms of earth and heaven screen us, 

In their maze. 
The picture of a maze of white, long limbs, which screen us from 
storms atmospheric and spiritual, could not well have occurred to 
any singer before the new Movement was well under weigh. 
Constantly, in reading the verses of writers who aim at being 
pagan and Greek, one is struck,as in this example, by the 
absence of Greek coherence and Greek reserve. On every side 
one hears of “the Greek spirit,” of “ Hellenism,” and the desir- 
ableness of being like the Greeks. But the Greeks detested the 
eccentric, the barogue, the strained, the incoherent, and the 
affected. Tact, clearness, restraint, quiet are the very conditions 
of their art ; and ee many a young writer who is uncon- 

. Rossetti would find Greek poetry tame and 
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bald if only he were able to read Greek. As an antidote to the 
New Renaissance, as an antidote to the choice of repulsive subjects, 
to the rank lusciousness of language, to the absence of line and 
limit, any critic who knew his business would advise a return to 
“'Eathen Greek,” as a great, though cockney, scholar used to call 
the language of Hellas. Greek art inspired all that was best in 
the art of the old Renaissance; in the New Renaissance we fear 
Greek is much talked about and very little studied. 

However, we are again taking the New Renaissance too seriously. 
People who believe in its pretensions seem to be satirized by a 
decoration in Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf. ere we have a picture 
of a small fire-screen, on which is represented a bird swallowing a 
huge toad or frog. This may be satire, or it may be an advertise- 
ment of new Japanese fire-screens. 


A COMIC GLADSTONE. 


R. GLADSTONE has told us that “ his life is in the past.” 
Fortunately for him and for his numerous and sincere 

friends that statement is figurative. But it will -be admitted 
that Mr. Gladstone's life has not been a short one, and that 
during its period the admirers whom his merits have pro- 
cured him in large numbers have nearly exhausted their stock 
of adjectives. Even upon the guileless reader of a provincial 
Radical paper it may possibly pall to read that on Tuesday Mr. 
Gladstoue made a speech excelling Demosthenes, Cicero, Pitt, 
Burke, Mirabeau, and Mr. Gladstone himself, in grandeur, majesty, 
and pathos ; and that on Wednesday Mr. Gladstone made a speech 
excelling the Mr. Gladstone of Tuesday in all those points. ‘ The 
governor thinks the public don’t mind a straw about it,” said a 
gyveat authority once on a not dissimilar subject; and an ideal 
“ governor” might well think that the public doesn’t mind a straw 
about Demosthenes and Mirabeau. Accordingly, since the 
beginning of the Session a remarkable effort has been visible on 
the part of the public’s guides and caterers to start an entirely new 
Gladstone for the public benefit. It is the reprehensible tendency 
of humanity, as a Frenchman of eccentric genius once remarked, 
to go “‘au fond de l’'inconnu pour trouver du nouveau”; and the 
public instructors in question have certainly made a plunge to the 
very bottom of /inconnw in order to find a comic Gladstone. 


Couedy (except in the sense that it was not unfrequently possible: 


to laugh ut him) has hitherto been the one characteristic want- 
ing by common consent to the greatest statesman of this or any 
age. The profane have even hinted that, if Mr. Gladstone 
is, as he is sometimes asserted to be, the people's idol, it is 
because the people is serenely conscious of his inability to make 
fun of it, or of himself, or of anything else. “Reply not to 
me with a foolborn jest” has always been on the tongue of the 
true Briton, and with Mr. Gladstone he was quite safe. The few 
ocvasions on which Mr. Gladstone has hitherto ventured on jests, 
foolborn or other, may be said to have settled the matter. The 
peovle whom they would have made uncomfortable if they had really 

en jests looked to competent authorities tu see if they were, and 
finding that they were not, were reassured. Now, however, this 
feather seems to be wanting to Mr. Gladstone's cap. Le is ad- 
mittedly, (or admittedly but for the contradiction of a few sinners 
who do not count) the wisest, the greatest, the best, the most dis- 
inteyested, the purest of statesmen. By the consent of the sinners 
themselves, he is of all statesmen that one who can most ingeni- 
ously and apparently commit himself to an engagement which is no 
engagement, and most triumphantly slip out of one thatis. But he 
hus uot hitherto been hailed even by Mr. Davey, Q.C., or by the Presi- 
den of the Particular Baptist Synod of Llanpumpsaint as the most 
humorous of statesmen. ‘This reproach his followers seem to have 
deiermined to wipe off. In a celebrated contest of the last century, 
wherein the contending parties, unlike Mr. Gladstone a year or so 
ago, and like him now, were not careful of blood-guiltiness—“ the 
word it was ‘ bilboe.’” Of the present autumn Session, as far as 
can be seen hitherto, “the word it is ‘guflaw.’” There are two 
advantages in the proceeding. An obedient party forbidden to 
Speak or argue must be allowed some kind of consolation, 

Some easement has law yshapen them, 


as a person in Chaucer (whose subsequent construction of that 
maxim would shock Mr. Gladstone very much) remarked a long 
time ago, The easement is found in a permission to laugh, which 
at the same time may, as history is written now, secure for Mr. 
Gladstone the traditional character of a man of humour. By 
help of the bracketed (laughters) in the Parliamentary reports, 
and o! the glowing descriptions in the summaries (“ Mr, Gladstone, 
rising in his happiest mood, rallied the honourable member for 
hal: an hour, to the delight of a breathless House, and then passed 
into the most impassioned, the most &c., the most &c. appeal of 
his long career”) there is really no knowing what may not be 
achieved. 

A short and hurried survey of the brilliant witticisms which 
the Prime Minister has been pouring forth during the last ten 
days may not be ungrateful to those who are too busy or too lazy 
to read —— the Parliamentary reports with that diligence 
which every Englishman should use until the cléture spares him 
the trouble by substituting neat and easily intelligible division lists. 
It is to be trusted that in those days Prime Ministers will have 
somewhat improved in humour, or else that Speakers will always 
be chosen for their insensibility to that quality, Otherwise, 
the devil will assuredly tempt some successor of Sir Henry 


Brand to collect the evident sense of the House as to the humon 
ousness of the j es of some successor of Mr. Gladstone, Thg 
Prime Minister began early, and the evident sense of the mogt 
intelligent House of Commons that the most competent judges 
ever knew seems to have found him very amusing. Perhaps what 
they really laughed at was the funny notion of those poor devils 
of ‘Tories trying to argue down a compact majority. ‘ Knew we 
should do the trick—had all the votes beforehand,” as My, 
Woolcomb hasit. The immense jest of “ smashing and destroying 
and pulverizing” Lord Randolph Churchill's arguments brought 
down the House, but not more so than the profoundly facetious 
remark that the House of Commons in 1820 “ proceeded to 
transact business of various kinds.” This seems to have been 
almost too much for the Liberal party, and no wonder. “ Do not,” 
one can imagine Mr. Arthur Arnold or some other Liberal peculiarly 
sensitive to tun crying,“ do not talk about the House transacti 
business of various kinds again, or you will be the death of me, 
But Mr. Gladstone, the rogue (the prorogue we are very much afraid 
Thackeray would have said), had not done with them. On this 
occasion of various business the House was prorogued on the 
25th of November. “I wish,” said the right honourable jester, 
“that it may be prorogued again at that time, sir.’ Here the 
Liberal party roared with laughter. It is not surprising that such 
a success determined Mr. Gladstone to keep it up. As has been 
suggested, it is not much fun to sit and be argued at, and to pre- 
serve the spirits of the Liberal party a jokesman was necessary, 
just as the early explorers of America used to take out a hobby- 
horse to beguile the voyage. Wednesday, however, is a short 
Parliamentary day, and Mr. Gladstone, perhaps conscious that the 
supply was not inexhaustible, was econowical of his jokes. One 
laugh at least, however, was scored to him even then. On 
Thursday the Egyptian speech appeared to call for a more 
serious style, and Mr. Gladstone, to do him justice, reverted to his 
old ways. But it is an inseparable inconvenience from passi 
the order “ All hands to laugh” that some of the hands will laug! 
in the wrong place, and this unluckily happened, Later in the 
evening the cap-and-bells reappeared duly with the undeniably funny 
business of the Cléture. ‘The suggestion that ‘‘ the Speaker should 
invariably be present” was at once recognized as a stroke of the 
tinest humour. That on Friday the Liberal party laughed at the state- 
ment dolus latet in generalibus may perhaps be imputed to the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone had dropped into a tongue not understanded of 
his followers, and that they thought generad:bus had something to do 
withSirGarnet Wolseley. But the excuse of conscientious objections 
to a classical education, which good Radicals can plead, hardly 
applied on Monday last. The report of the beginning of one of 
Mr. Gladstone's speeches on that occasion really must be quoted 
in full, and may appropriately conclude this curious inquiry, by 
way of extract, into the ideas of the ludicrous entertained by the 
present Radical party. ‘ Any Speaker,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“under whom such a miscarriage as had been suggested would 
arise, would be on the lowest level of sense and intelligence which 
nature had formed for a civilized race, (Laughter.) The 
Speakers of that House had generally been, not only choice 
specimens of a civilized race, but choice specimens of the members 
of that House (laughter), and he felt himself removed by a gap 
almost immeasurably wide from the conclusions of the hon, 
member. (Laughter.) He thought that if the Speaker were such 
a being as had been suggested—he would not say the chair 
would be too hot to hold him (laughter), but he would 
be utterly unable and unfit to govern the House.” Here are 
four distinct laughters. We shall be quite content to refer to 
any jury of English, or even American, humorists the question 
whether in the whole passage there is anything which could extort 
from a human being, rational as well as risible, so much as a 
smile. 

However, nobody can be more conscious than we are that this 
argumentation is quite useless. Belief in a comic Gladstone has 
been ordered of the gullibility of the British people, just as belief 
in Mr. Gladstone as a statesman has been ordered, and the order 
will no doubt be honoured. We may expect to see the report of 
the next Queen’s Speech studded with “ Roars of laughter”; and, 
when the time comes for the first application of the Cloture itself, 
the true comedy of the situation will doubtless make the 
Prime Minister top his part. Remonstrance is idle, but 
a@ humble petition and advice may yet be attended to. ‘here 
are joints of the Premier's tail who can or could make jokes. We 
do not speak of Lord Hartington or Mr, Dodson; they should be 
kept in reserve. But Sir William Harcourt has been known to 
raise a laugh which was not quite factitious; and Mr. Trevelyan 
was amusing before he entered Parliament, though he seems to have 
pledged himself by oak and ash and thorn to the constituency of the 
Border Boroughs never to be so again. Out of so great a majority, 
surely a man of some japishness (even though Sir Wilfrid Lawsor 
is sulky) might be tished out here and there. Let these good men 
and true meet together, and make some jokes for their revered 
leader at which human nature which has not found favour in the 
eyes of a Caucus can laugh. The Parliamentary cachinnations 
will doubtless be in the wrong places; but that can be set down 
to the fuult of the reporters. If there is something laughable, 
no matter where, it will at any rate improve the matter. If we are 
to have the motto “ Solvitur risu” applied to the British Consti- 
tution, let there at least be something to laugh at. “No gag- 
gee and boree too” is surely as just a demand as that of the man 
and brother for whom Mr. Gladstone was not apt to stand up & 
score or two of years ago, There is said, if we are not mistaken, to 
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speech, prepared for Louis XV. to speak at a Bed of 
remarks of this sort:—“ Here His Majesty 
will graciously wait for the First President to apply his handker- 
ebief to his eyes in acknowledgment of the Royal goodness ” ; 
4 Here time should be given for the councillors to applaud ns and 
so forth. The device has not been unknown since, but it has 
usually been the object of the devisers to provide at least a plausible 
occasion, if we may speak without suspicion of punning. Even a 
Caucus-elected member may grow moody when he is expected to 
laugh consumedly at the statement that on a given day, in the 
ear 1820, the House “ proceeded to transact business of various 
inds.” 


SALISBURY PLAIN AND STONEHENGE. 


HOSE who wish to enjoy pure air and the new sensation of 
driving a four-wheel carriage at any time of the year over 
turf roads without fences, and with the chance of an upset on a 
dark night, had better try a residence on the Wiltshire downs, 
“Salisbury Plain” is rather a misnomer. The downs of Wiltshire 
undulate, and, while affording ample space for horse exercise with- 
out gates or fences higher than hurdles, rise occasionally into 
mounds and hills of respectable height. There is plenty of gorse 
and broom, and occasionally a patch of heather reminds the tourist 
of real moors in the North; while anywhere between Sarum and 
Savernake Fcrest one may inhale an atmosphere almost as bracing 
as that of the Lammerwuir or the Pentland Hills, within three 
hours of London. Another curious feature about this part of 
England is the existence of streams which meander over the 
y bottoms of the hills, foam in winter, sparkle in the spring, 
and entirely disappear during a hot summer. Pasture is abundant 
without being rich, and we should doubt whether recent attempts 
to grow wheat and turnips in preference to grass over the “long 
packs of the bushless downs” are very remunerative, or are cal- 
culated to relieve agriculture from its present depression. But the 
main feature of Salisbury, besides its fine Cathedral, is Stone- 
henge, and, without encroachment on the province of the British 
Archeological Society, we have to say something about the oldest 
monument of the British Isles. Stonehenge is spelt in an almost 
endless number of ways. We have Stanenges, Stanhenges, Sen- 
henge, Stahengues, Estanges, Estanhangues, Stonege, Stone Hengles, 
Stoneheng, and Stoneridge; and local philosophers have dis- 
covered that a professional cricketer bore the name of Stonage, 
and was supposed, in some mysterious way, to be con- 
nected with the ruin. These vagaries of spelling develop divers 
theories as to the meaning of the name. It is supposed to signify 
amass of stones, or something hanging, and even a “ hanging 
place” or scene of torture; the last a most improbable etymology. 
Some writers have translated the English phrase into pierres 
pendules or pendues, and Sir John Lubbock, we believe, connects 
the last syllable with ing, a field. Stonehenge, to adopt the 
common spelling, is not mentioned by any Roman historian, nor 
by Gildas, nor by Nennius, nor by Bede, nor by the Saxon 
Chronicle. It escaped the research and inquiry of Caesar and of 
Agricola, if indeed it existed in their days. It is a question 
whether Hecatzeus of Abdera could have heard of it from some 
belated Phoenician mariner, when he wrote gravely about a round 
temple in the British Isles dedicated to Apollo. ‘The first dis- 
tinct recognition of Stonehenge occurs in lienry of Huntingdon 
about the middle of the twelfth century, who notes that “ lapides 
mire magnitudinis in modum portarum elevati sunt, ita ut porte 
Portis superposite videantur,” and he goes on to say that no one can 
‘Imagine how they were raised. Rather before the above-mentioned 
date Geoflrey of Monmouth had chronicled a legend to the effect 
‘that Merlin had brought the material by miraculous engines from 
Killaraus or Kildare in Ireland, for Aurelius Ambrosius, a British 
King, who wished to raise a monument to warriors slain ia battle. 
The memory of this potentate is believed to survive in Amesbury, 
or the burgh of Ambres or Ambrosius. An abbot of Cirencester, 
who died in 1217, delivered himself of some Latin verses about 
this legend of Merlin, which are bad enough to merit reproduction. 

‘The 2st line is, however, nearly up to the fifth-form level :— 

Uter Pendrigin hance molem transvexit ad Ambri 
Fines, devicto victor ab hoste means, 
O! quot nobilium, quot corpora sancta virorum 
Illic Hengistz proditione jacent. 
Hengist the Saxon is credited by tradition with the slaughter 
of some British nobles near Amesbury. In later times Stone- 
henge is mentioned by one Andrew Borde, “ of Phisicke, Doctor,” 
nicknamed facetiously Andreas Perforatus and a Merry Andrew ; 
and further by Leland in the sixteenth century, by Polydore 
Virgil, by Fuller about 1656, by Stow in his Annals, and by John 
Speed, who made a map of the county with an engraving of the 
ruins. When we are told that King James I. paid a visit to 
Wilton, now the property of Lord Pembroke, in 1620, we are not 
surprised to hear that this prince of pedants had his own theories, 
and ordered Inigo Jones to discover something or other, or to re- 
uce it “out of his own practice in architecture.” The entry 
in Pepys's Diary of June 11, 1668, is characteristic. Mr. Samuel 
Pepys went “ over the plain and some great hills even to fright 
us.” He found the stones “as prodigious as any tales I ever heard 
of, and worth this journey to see.” “God knows wha‘ their use 
was! They are hard to tell, but yet may be told. Gave the 
shepherd women, for leading our horses, 4d.” 

Auidst the mass of disquisitions, guesses at truth, theories, and 


conjectures, it is fur easier to say what Stonehenge could not have 
been than what it was. One antiquary, interpreted by a certain 
John Webb, imagined it a temple dedicated to Coelus or Uranus, 
Johnson, in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, deemed the material “an 
artificial composition hardened by time,” in which the Doctor was 
clearly wrong, It seems tolerably certain that it was not the 
work of Roman, Saxon, Norman, or Dane. In all probability it 
was Celtic. Those who are curious in such matters may consult 
the account of Stukeley, published in 1740; or Gough’s edition of 
Camden’s Britannia, in which it is accurately enough described as 
in the middle of a tine flat area near the summit ofa hill; or the 
account of the Rev. E. Davies, in his Celtic Researches, of 1804, 
who terms it “a circular uncovered temple”; or the magnificent 
volume of Sir Richard Hoare, published between 1812 and 
1819, and full of engravings. We find also that, in a volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, one inquirer is bold enough to imagine that 
Stonehenge was a temple dedicated to Buddha, or that it may have 
been built by Brahmans. For most of the above information we 
are indebted to a series of numbers of the Archeological Journal 
of Wiltshire. If that publication does not clear away all doubts 
and difficulties, it is invaluable as a help to the tourist and sight- 
seer. 

It is not quite as hard to explain the process of building as to 
discover the builder. One conjecture is that the material was 
brought from Marlborough or trom Abury on rollers, Anything 
can be done by sheer weight of human strength when shave i3 
plenty of time and no need to hurry. The Rev. R. Warner, in 
A Walk through the Western Counties, published in 1800, thought 
that the stones might have been floated down the Upper Avon on 
rafts and then brought on to their destination on rollers, It is 
remarkable that a gentleman of the county of Wilts, who was 
known neither as a scholar nor a linguist, nor an antiquary, 
but who knew men and animals well, made a sketch with refer- 
ence to Stonehenge which attracted the attention of a bishop. 
This was the late Mr. Assheton Smith, and he contended plausibly 
that it was not more difficult to erect such a temple than to 
build thirty or forty miles of the Wansdyke. One not improbable 
suggestion is that the upright stones were inserted in holes dug 
for the purpose, when raised on their ends by simple machinery 
and the exertions of any number of men. For the coping stones, 
which are kept in their places by tenons and mortises, it is argued 
that sloping mounds of earth were constructed after the biggest 
stones kad been set upright, when it would be comparatively easy 
to drag the coping stones up the incline and drop them neatly into 
the holes made for their reception. It has been lately ascertained 
that the upright stones are set in a rough, strong concrete. 
The material out of which a large portion of the stones is com- 
posed—namely, silicious schist—is found in North Wiltshire in 
abundance. A part consists of an aggregate of quartz, felspar, 
chlorite, and hornblende. ‘The altar-stone is fine-ground mica- 
ceous sandstone, and some of the smaller circles are entirely of 


| greenstone rock, which has puzzled local antiquaries, seeing that 


none is known to exist nearer than Shropshire and Wales. 

There can be little doubt, from careful and scientific observa- 
tion, that at one time the stones formed two, if not three, complete 
circles, and that there never was a roof, The building was vzai- 
Opcos, in classical phrase. Ninety-one stones, upright or prostrate, 
remain, out of a number of at least 130. An old shepherd died a 
very few years ago who saw one of the largest stones come down 
during a gale in January 1797. It is also established beyond 
question that on the longest day of the year the rays of the rising 
sun fall exactly on the top of the altar-stone, and also on a gnomon 
some ninety-eight feet to the east, and sets in the west over other 
stones ; while, in like manner, on the shortest day the sun rises and 
sets directly over small stones at some distance outside the circle. 
In popular belief the stones cannot be counted; but somehow 
Charles II. after the battle of Worcester is said to have found 
time, in spite of his defeat, practically to confute this vulgar error. 
Tumuli and barrows abound in the neighbourhood, several of 
them at an elevation greater than Stonehenge itself. Ixcava- 
tions, from the time of Stukeley to the present day, have resulted 
in the discovery of stags’ horns, human bones, beads, amber, jet, 
pottery, cinerary urns, ornaments, and implements of bronze and 
stone. The celebrated Stonehenge urn is 22} inches in height and 
15 inwidth. ‘lhe whole plain is, in fact, one huge cemetery. We 
cannot here discuss the conflicting uses to which Stonehenge 
may have been put. It is said to have been erected for the wor- 
ship of the sun, or for sacrificial purposes, or as the place of exe- 
cution for criminals, or as an editice for crowning kings, or, what 
is as likely, for something else left for a future generation to 
discover. Whoever visits the neighbourhood to exhume, com- 
pare, and speculate, instead of merely to inspect aud admire, will 
do well to pay a visit to Abury. Here a mile and more of 
fragments and ruins will give him work for a fortnight. 

oets and historians or chroniclers have had something to say 

about Stonehenge. In the Birth of Merlin, ascribed to no less a 
poet than Shakspeare, the enchanter thus addresses his mother :— 

I will erect you a monument, 

No King shall have so high a sepulcre, : 

With pendulous stones that I will hang by art, 

Where neither lime nor mortar shall be used. 

A dark enigma to the memory. 

For none shall have the power to number them. 


Wordsworth, in Guilt and Sorrow, addresses the 


Pile of Stonehenge 
So proud to hint, yet keep thy secrets. 
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It is also mentioned in Drayton’s Volyvlbion, by Spenser, and by 
Dr. J. Warton; and the Rev. Francis Kelvert, of Bath, was moved 
to write a work in English and Latin about it. That it should 
escape being hitched into the rhymes of a prize poem was, of course, 
not to be expected, and from the “‘ Newdigate ” of 1823, bearing the 
signature of T. 8. Salmon, of Brasenose, we take the following 
lines, which have a genuine academical ring about them anda 
noble derangement of high-sounding epithets :— 

Wrapt in the veil of Time’s unbroken gloom, 

Obscure as death, and silent as the tomb, 

Where cold oblivion holds her dusky reign, 

Frowns the dark pile on Sarum’s lonely plain. 
And, again :— 

Firm as implanted by some Titan’s might, 

Each rugged stone uprears its giant height, 

Whicnce the poised fragment, tottering, seems to throw 

A trembling sha‘ow on the plains below. 
It is satisfactory to think that, owing to the efforts of the British 
Association, and of Sir John Lubbock and others, care will 
be taken to preserve one of our oldest and certainly our most 
fumous, monuments from the inroads of time and the more terrible 
ravages of modern Vandals. Since 1620 the domain of Amesbury 
has passed through various hands. From the original owner it 
came into the possession of Sir L. Washington, thence to Robert 
Lord Ferrars of Chartley, from him to the Haywards, from them 
to the Duke of Queensberry, and it was ultimately purchased from 
the Douglas family, about sixty years ago, by Sir E, Antrobus. 
In the hands of the present and third baronet we have every 
guarantee against further desecration, though empty beer bottles, 
greasy scraps of paper, and the tracks of numerous vehicles, 
testify to the popularity of the site on picnics and holidays. 
_ Apart from all historical associations, there is much to repay a 
visit to the neighbourhood of Wilton, Vespasian’s Camp, Marl- 
borough, and Sarum. ‘The pastime of hawking is still pursued by 
mounted cavaliers who will fly their birds at crows in the absence of 
partridges or higher game. So late as 1872 an elderly clergyman 
related in a local paper how, when a boy, he had flushed no less 
than seven bustards near Stonehenge in the beginning of this cen- 
tury, as he was working his way over the downs by compass. 
Hares and partridges abound on that porous soil. Blackgame 
have been killed on the edges of the plain that had evidently 
strayed away from the New Forest; and it is even asserted that a 
pair of red grouse were once seen on the downs. Their presence is 
only to be accounted for on the supposition that the birds had been 
caught in a gale and carried thither from South Wales. When 
we come to the sport of fox-hunting, stories will be told for some 
generations about the great establishment of Tedworth, and the 
marvellous feats of horsemanship achieved by its late owner, who 
rode with a loose rein and a loose seat, and was addressed in his 
young days by the Tirst Napoleon as “ Le Grand Chasseur de 
V'Angleterre.” 


WINTERING IN AN HOTEL. 


IFE in one of the large hotels where people settle for the 
winter has a peculiar character of its own. The inmates 
stand in somewhat the same relation to one another as the pas- 
sengers on board an ocean steamer ona long voyage. Eating their 
dinner at one table is supposed to establish a sort of bond of union, 
and to give every one a right to be deeply interested in every one 
else’s private aflairs. As has been often observed, there is no means 
of thoroughly knowing other people so searching as making a voyage 
intheircompany. And the same thing holds good, to asmailer extent, 
ofa long stay in an hotel. In both cases it may be foretold as almost 
inevitable that those who suddenly run up friendships in the first 
week of their sojourn together will be at daggers drawn before it 
is over. Old hands know this well, and are therefore extremely 
wary in warding off any overtures of extraordinary friendliness. 
Those who are first in the field have an advantage in this respect, 
as they can choose their own line of action from the first, and 
either make acquaintance or not with those who come later. 

There is something weird and uncanny about the first days 
in an hotel at the opening of the season’s campaign. The 
sight of the covers and chairs set down the long table, as if 
scores of guests were expected, gives one a@ creepy feeling, as 
though one were assisting at a spectral banquet, where each seat 
is filled by the invisible presence of its former occupant. All the 
arrangements have an unpleasant feeling of unfinishedness about 
them. Perhaps large additions have been made to the hotel pre- 

tory to the increase of visitors that the season is expected to 
ring, and the building is still going on. The noise of hammering 
inside and out begins with dawn, and endures till dusk. All the 
passages are infested by the wearers of blouses. The furniture 


‘seems to have become ubiquitous, and is perpetually changing its 


quarters from room to room and from story to story; and one has 
to be perpetually on the alert for booby-traps, in the shape of rolls 
of carpet or bedding that fall unexpectedly from upper regions 
over the staircases on the most improbable occasions. The system 
of bells, too, is not as yet under any one’s control, so that it is 
quite a waste of time and trouble to ring them, and if one wants 
anything the only way is to sally forth and forage for it. To make 
up for all these minor discomforts the master of the hotel expatiates 
at great length on the size and sumptuousness of the new 
additions, and the increase of comfort and enjoyment to be 


to have a winter garden at one end, and a stage for privat, 
theatricals at the other. It is to be ventilated on a new system 
so as to ensure a constant current of fresh air, and is to hayg 4 

| floor specially adapted for dancing, so that it can at any time be 
| used as a ball-room on the shortest notice. He points out with 
| pride the number of diners that it can hold without crowding 
and leads you through the spacious billiard and smoking-rooms, 
and reckons up by hundreds the number of beds he can put up to 
accommodate the crowds of guests who are supposed to be hasten. 
ing to avail themselves of these advantages. He is evident} 
| anxious to do all he can to get for his house the character of bei 
sociable. The beginning of the season is an anxious moment for 
the hotel-keeper, for it is as uncertain as the chances of a lotte 
which of several hotels will prove the favourite. It is impossible to 
_ lay down any laws that regulate this popularity, which is purely q 
matter ofcaprice. But there is always one hotel] that seems to attract 
every one; and till it is full none of the others have a chance, One 
essential condition for the success of an hotel is that it should 
have the reputation of keeping a good cook; another is that it 
should be above suspicion as to the healthiness of its site. But 
this is by no means everything. Still more essential is it that it 
should be frequented by “ nice people”—that is, by people from 
whose acquaintance some advantage is to be got. If an hotel has 
the good luck at the beginning of the season to attract two or 
three names well known in society, its fortune is made. They act 
as decoy ducks, and attract by the dozen all who hope by hook or 
crook to find some means of scraping acquaintance with these 
desirable persons, 

Daily, almost hourly, after winter is supposed to have come, 
does the omnibus of the hotel whose fortune is yet to make drive to 
the station, and it is as punctual at the arrival of every train as if 
the continuance of the railway traffic depended on its presence, 
There it takes its place in the long line of scores of exactly similar 
vehicles, whose conductors fight for the possession of the person 
of any chance stranger who may make his appearance. Yet day 
by day the watchers assembled at the hotel door, the concierge 
and the waiters, and the boots and the page, each eager to know 
whether the new-comers will belong to his particular floor, tum 
away with disappointment and disgust upon their faces as the 
omnibus returns as empty as it went. For here the proverb is 
reversed ; the eagles have assembled first, and are eagerly waiting 
for the carcases which somehow do not show the alacrity 
that could be wished in rushing into their clutches. Mean- 
while they make the most of the prey that Providence 
has sent. The first arrivals find themselves the objects of 
undivided attention outside as well as inside the hotel. The 
owners of houses and the owners of carriages are one and all 
anxious to set aside such property for their exclusive use during 
the ensuing season. Those who have neither houses nor carriages 
have land, and are eloquent in describing the fascinations to be 
found in buying many metres of ground at a fabulous price, and 
putting up a tenement upon it. It is quite dangerous to admire a 
cut, a dog, a donkey, or even a child, for fear the owner should 
instantly offer to sell it cheap. Every one has something that he 
is anxious to get off his hands either by purchase or hire. With 
the appearance of one’s name in the strangers’ list, a new sort of 
persecution begins, The post becomes a medium of annoyance, 
and circulars rain down so thick and fast that the very sight 
of a letter awakens a feeling of dread. In a place which 
invalids are supposed to frequent, of course one expects to 
find quack doctors and quack medicines, but one hardly expects 
to have the health of the mind provided for as well as the 
health of the body. But here are professors of French and 
professors of English offering in hardly intelligible circulars, 
which they send forth as specimens of their linguistic skill, to en- 
sure proficiency to the most backward in their respective languages. 
Artists of all sorts are anxious to instruct the inartistic how to 
play on every known instrument, or how to paint in any style on 
every possible material, paper, wood, satin, or china. Begging 
letters of the most heartrending type are interspersed with the 
circulars. J'ellow-countrymen and countrywomen appeal to one’s 
compassion on the ground that they are alone without a penny 
in a foreign land, and urge as a plea for assistance that they have 
known better days and have well-to-do relations in England. 
Pitiable cases enough they all seem, but one cannot help asking 
why, ifthey are without a penny, they have already spent so many 
pounds in putting so great a distance between themselves and 
their desirable connexions, What becomes ultimately of such 
poor waifs one cannot but wonder. Many of them have come 
under the gelusion that they will easily find means of support by 
giving lessons or some ‘similar employment. This is quite a vain 
hope, for in all the fashionable places on the Mediterranean the 
supply of teachers far exceeds the demand. The people who 
frequent them are all in search of amusement, and have 
the very strongest objections to learning anything whatever. 
Lodgings and the necessaries of life are excessively dear. In short, 
all the difficulties that beset the profession of teaching in this 
country are magnified tenfold; so that it is most mistaken kind- 
ness to advise or assist, as is frequently done, any one who has to 
fight for a living to go to these places. 

As the hotel gradually gets into shape guests begin to dribble 
slowly in, They eye each other askance as they meet at the 
dinner-table, and a flagging conversation is only kept up through 
the medium of that common foe of all the human race, the mos- 
quito. How to slay, how to ward off the assaults, or how to cure 


expected from them when they are finished. The dining-room is 


the wounds inflicted by these Lilliputian tormentors is discussed 
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+. everybody in turn gravely describes his or her sufferings, 
par! pt sever seems to lose in interest. At last a welcome 
diversion is made by the announcement that the new dining-room 
js at last ready for occupation. Unfortunately the new system of 
ventilation distinguishes itself by playing a continuous stream of 
ice-cold air about the bodies of the guests seated at the dining- 
table, who, after stoically enduring a couple of courses with 
hair and raiment fluttering in the breeze, are driven to beat 
retreat, and are thankful to be allowed to finish their meat 
in warmer, if stuffier quarters, until some modification of the 
extreme airiness of the new room can be effected. As more 


scrutinizing eyes when they first appear, and conjectures are 
formed as to whether they are likely to prove great at whist, 
or at tennis, or at singing comic songs, or at flirting, or other- 
wise contributing to the social enjoyment of their fellows. If 
it is known that a new family has arrived, especially if they have 
taken first-floor rooms, every one is on the guz vive to find out 
which class of time-killers they will belong to. People take care 
to be in their places at dinner in good time, and all eyes are turned 
to the door in expectation of their entrance. If they turn out to 
be children they are eyed with general disapprobation ; old ladies 
meet with very little more favour; young girls are a degree better, 
for though there is a surfeit of them already, they may be useful as 
partners or tennis-players. A youngish widow, if she is good-looking 
and well dressed, is sure to find grace in the eyes of the male part 
of the company. Faces lengthen visibly as day after day brings 
nothing but more ladies. When a gentleman comes at last, be he 
or old, handsome or ugly, he is ted gladly by every one. 
If he isa young man of distinguished and somewhat foolish ap- 
ce, and with no female drawbacks of any sort, his reception 
is quite rapturous. The large family of come-out girls take 
ion of him at once and devote themselves to his entertain- 
ment. They take by turns the seat next to him at dinner, and air 
for his benefit their prettiest dresses and most bewitching smiles. 
The young Adonis —— all this homage, but meanly conceals the 
fact that he has a mother upstairs confined for the present by ill- 
ness to her own room, who, when she appears upon the scene, will 
take prompt measures to frustrate all these innocent little machi- 
nations. Her first dinner downstairs ends the uncertainty as to 
which of the three young ladies is likely to become her daughter- 
in-law, for she plants herself as a stern bulwark between her 
son and the trio of sirens, hurries him away the moment he 
has swallowed his meal, and seizes the first opportunity of 
changing his place and her own to another table. Great is the 
wrath of the damsels at this very decided cut They wish now 
they had never noticed that stupid young man, only he looked 
80 dreadfully lonely they thought it was plainly their duty as 
Christians to show themselves sociable. If there should be a party 
in the hotel who, not taking this view of Christian duty, keep 
themselves to themselves, and, having their own occupations, do not 
join in any of the schemes for diversion that are set on foot, who 
therefore shun the public salon, and do not encourage stray 
strangers to invade their privacy, they find themselves before long 
objects of general suspicion and dislike. All sorts of rumours are 
afloat as to how they can possibly get through their time without 
oP bel of their neighbours. Curiosity about them gets heated 
to red-hot pitch. urprise parties are formed to storm their 
sitting-rooms on all sorts of frivolous pretexts, such as distribution 
of tracts, collecting of subscriptions, or selling tickets for charity 
balls, If the lift does not work, and one of the party in con- 
sequence does not show at the general feeding-time for a few days, 
report gets abroad that she is dangerously ill, possibly of some 
infectious disease. This supposed illness gives a capital oppor- 
tunity for pumping the servants or improving the acquaintance by 
constant inquiries after her welfare. : 

The first signs of discord in the sociable evenings arise from 
a difference of opinion as to the use of the public saicn. The 
whist-players and the musicians get to loggerheads because the 
former wish that absolute silence should be maintained, except 
when they squabble, and the latter have a taste for popular 
songs. The card-tables are surreptitiously moved into another 
oom by a peace-maker, who thinks that this change will restore 
harmony. ‘he effect, however, is quite the contrary. The 
frequenters of the tables are indignant, declare that they have 

placed in a thorough draught and will catch their deaths if 
they sit in it, and triumphantly resume their former position. 
@ they can have the solace of shrugging their shoulders and 
Sneering at the performance of the musicians, to make up for a 
little incoherence introduced into their play by discordant trios 
and glees, in which some wholly unskilled performer has been im- 
Pressed to sing an impromptu bass or tenor. ‘The ill feeling 
thus generated taints the tennis tournaments and the Shakspeare 
and the amateur theatricals and the sewing society, till 

at length the attention of the hostile factions is drawn off from 
One another to a clever skit in one of the magazines containing 
an unmistakable portrait of the place and the people. Every one 
18 indignant, and determined to find out the offender who has 
committed the unpardonable sin of making fun of them. Half a 
dozen aspirants to literary fame, who are willing to exchange 
popularity for celebrity, confess themselves the authors. How- 
ever, nobody believes them ; and by common conseut it is laid to 


the door of a recent arrival, who is for ever flourishing his feats 
in the field of letters in other people’s faces. In vain he dis- 
claims the honour; society makes up its mind that he is the doer 
of the guilty deed, and shuns him for daring thus to lift the veil 
that shrouds social mysteries; while perhaps the real culprit is 
slipping to and fro unnoticed in its midst, as much astonished as 
amused at the turmoil he has unconsciously excited. 


LIFEBOATS. 


} is February last we drew attention to the unparalleled services 
which lifeboat crews rendered in 1881. During that year of 
constant tempest they saved ultogether 966 lives, encountering in 
some cases very great danger and undergoing not unfrequently 
severe hardships. This year these admirable sailors, whose 
willingly given services, though now and then lauded, receive as a 
rule very scant recognition, or no recognition at all, have been 
doing their usual work on the coast, and at the risk of their own 
have saved other men’s lives; but though there has been a con- 
siderable number of shipwrecks, the record of lifeboat rescues will 
not perhaps be so full this year as it was at the end of 1881. It 
is impossible to say what this month and December may have in 
store for us; but notwithstanding the bad weather which has 
marked the month just passed, we doubt whether it brought so 
much ill to sailors as the terrible October of last year, during 
which the crews of the National Lifeboat Institution saved 
280 lives; and hitherto the year has probably, on the whole, 
been milder than the preceding one was. From the number of 
the Journal of the Institution which has recently been published 
it appears that during the summer and the first part of the autumn 
there was a fair amount of work for the crews to do; but, though 
it was a very inclement summer, and though there were plenty of 
bad days, both in the British and St. George's Channels, we do 
not gather from the Journal that the work of the lifeboat-men was 
exceptionally severe. Whether, however, it was more than usu- 
ally trying or not, there can be no doubt that, as in previous years, 
the crews showed the most admirable zeal, and, whenever there 
was need for them, cheerfully put to sea, regardless of dangers 
which, if not greater than those that have been encountered 
before, were certainly sufficiently grave. We have before pointed 
out that one of the most gratifying features in the records of 
the Lifeboat Institution is that they show that the men work 
as well when there is only the hope of a small reward as when 
there is a chance of a large one. Of course it cannot be ex- 
pected that poor men whose skill and strength is their only 
capital, and who have to toil hard for their living, will habi- 
tually do extremely trying work for nothing, and lifeboat 
crews must be paid; but they are, to their great credit be it 
said, content with very moderate pay, often not receiving more 
for one of their terrible struggles with the sea raised by a 
winter gale than the sailors on board a winning yacht get fora 
pleasant run in the smooth waters of the Solent which has not 
even made ladies uncomfortable. To this pay a small reward is, 
we believe, added in some cases. Occasionally, however, the 
crews may he entitled to much larger reward, as, if they take a 
vessel into harbour, they may have a claim for salvage. Seeing 
that even honest and courageous men are, in the long run, usually 
guided to some extent by their own interests, it would not be 
astonishing to find that more zeal and energy are displayed when 
there is a chance of taking the vessel into port than when there is 
not; but happily, as we pointed out before when speaking on this 
subject, the Journal of the Institution shows that this is not the 
case, and that the men work as well when there is no hope of 
saving the vessel as when there is a chance of getting her off. 
Indeed for many years the most daring exploits of lifeboat crews 
have been rescues from vessels which were hopelessly aground. 
The present number of the Journal proves, as previous ones have 
done, how good a spirit animates the men. There have not been 
this year such exploits as the rescue of the crew of the Indian 
Chief and of the Madeleine ; but there have been remarkable in- 
stances of bravery and devotion. Thus the Caistor lifeboat in 
June last went out at night to aid the Aglae of St. Servan, which 
had gone ashore on the Middle Cross Sand. When she got near 
her, she had to anchor, and she veered down as close to the wreck 
as she could; but, owing apparently to the tide having ebbed, 
there was not water enough for the lifeboat close to the vessel, 
and the former, though she made several efforts, could not reach 
the wreck, and took the ground heavily with each sea. It is 
clear that the lifeboat must have been in a position of great 
danger, for though lifeboats may be able to live in any sea, 
they, like all other boats, may go to pieces if they get aground, 
with heavy rollers breaking over them. After a time the 
crew, finding it impossible to rescue the men from the ship, 
managed to haul their boat out into deeper water, and then 
they waited for the flood to make. When it made, they suc- 
ceeded at last in getting close to the Aglae and saved the 
crew, whom they hauled through the water with a line. The 
master, however, with a mistaken courage which has before been 
shown on such occasions, refused to leave the wreck; but the life- 
boat’s crew were determined not to leave him to his fate, so they 
continued as near the vessel as was safe. At four in the morn- 
ing a second lifeboat appeared on the scene and succeeded with 
very great difficulty in saving the master, who was at last willing 
to e rescued. The second crew seem, like all lifeboat crews, to 


| 
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people come they begin to sor themselves into groups; later 
on these groups will range themselves in separate factions, : 
when the window war or some other equally burning ques- 
tion shall have divided all the inmates into two hostile camps. 
each batch of new-comers is with keenly 
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have done their work well; but for the conduct of the first crew 
the highest admiration must be felt. Although there was not the 
remotest chance of their saving the vessel, and although they had 
been exposed to grave danger in rescuing the ship’s company, the 
nevertheless, at great risk to themselves, remained near the wrec 
in order to prevent a fanatic (who without any want of humanity 
might have been abandoned) from throwing away his life. 

Another East coast crew effected a rescue last summer which, if 
not requiring so much perseverance as that just mentioned, showed 
nearly as much daring and devotion. The crew of the Albert 
Evward lifeboat, who last year distinguished themselves so much 
in rescuing sixteen men from the steam fishing-vessel Madeleine, 
saved this year the crew of a sloop which, in a heavy gale from 
the S.S.W., grounded near the pier of Clacton-on-Sea. It may 
be thought that work would not be dangerous so close to port, 
but unfortunately work close to harbour may be very dangerous, 
and on one sad occasion a lifeboat was lost with a large concourse 
of spectators looking on. The Albert Edward was veered down 
to the wreck, a Norwegian craft laden with herrings, by a line 
from the pier-head, Lifeboat though she was, she was in great 
danger of capsizing, and two of her men were washed overboard 
while trying to reship the rudder, which had been unshipped. They 
were, however, happily got into the boat again, and ultimately the 
crew of the Norwegian ship were saved. Another bold rescue 
was that of the crew of the brigantine Otto, which got aground 
on Poole Bar on the same day that the Aglae was lost off 
Caistor. Two tugs endeavoured to tow her off, but without suc- 
cess, and, the wind increasing, she was driven further on the 
shoal, At midnight the lifeboat put out, and succeeded with 
very great difliculty in taking on board the master and crew, 
whom they brought safely ashore. In this case, as in those pre- 
viously described, there was no chance of the vessels being saved, 
and consequently no chance of any substantial reward, while 
there was much difficulty and no inconsiderable danger. If the 
lifeboat crews have not been quite so severely tried during the 
past summer and autumn as they have been in some previous 
years, they have certainly shown, in such service as they have had 
to render, the same spirit that has before animated them; and 
it is not a little gratifying in these days, when those who guide 
the working classes sometimes seem to think that to be entirely 
self-seeking is to show the highest merit, to find men who are 
willing to do most trying and often very dangerous work for 
trifling payment, and who, when called upon to encounter the sea 
at its worst, do not stop to calculate whether it may not be 
more profitable to save property than to save life. Of course where 
a large number of men are employed there may be occasional 
neglect of duty, but this with lifeboat crews has been extremely 
rare. Charges like those now brought against the Lowestott 
crew have sometimes been made, but they have usually been 
disproved. 

How necessary their labours and those of others on the coast 
for saving liie are, may be seen by any one who will take the 
trouble to glance at the chart contained in the number of the 
Life-Bout Journal from which we have quoted, ‘This is based 
on the elaboraie charts of the Board of Trade, and indicates in 
simple aud intelligible, if in somewhat rough, fashion what they 
show more iully by their complex system of symbols. Figures 
prove untortunately that wrecks do not diminish, and the chart 
shows that the terrible East coast is as fatal as ever to sea- 
men. ‘The black dots which indicate casualties are numerous in 
the British Channel, but perbaps not more numerous than might 
be expected when the immense amount of shipping which passes 
through it is remembered. On the West coast there are more of 
them than might be desired, but in some places there is a pleasing 
paucity; and it is gratifying to find how free the Mersey and its 
neighbourhood are from disaster. On the East coast, on the other 
hand, there has been, as usual, a steady uniformity of loss; and, 
from the mouth of the Thames almost to Berwick, the whole out- 
line of the coast is thickly fringed by the sinister black dots. It 
is one of Marryatt’s characters, if we remember rightly, who 
says that the number of natural harbours on the South coast 
of England, as compared with those on the opposite coast of 
France, shows that Providence intended England to be a great 
maritime country. Accepting this dictum, which, after all, only 
puts curtly what some of the “thinkers”. of our day state 
more fully and in a different form, it may be argued by analogy 
that it was not intended that vessels should frequent the Kast 
coast, as it has so few natural harbours and is exposed to such 
terrible winter gales. The necessities of trade have, however, 
been paramount, and, in spite of its dangerous nature, vessels 
are compelled to frequent the East coast, and every year a con- 
siderable number of them are lost on it. There is now and 
then talk of constructing harbours of refuge, but the task will 
not be an easy one, and for some time to come that coast 
will probably continue to be the scene of more wrecks than 
any other coast of the same extent in the world. Of the highest 
importance is it, therefore, to have an eflective lifeboat service 
along those shores, and it is most satisfactory to think that, 
owing to the persistent efforts of the Lifeboat Institution, the 
service is now as etlective as, to all seeming, it possibly can be. 
On lovking at the chart, it will be seen that lifeboat stations 
extend, at short intervals, nearly all along the coast; and how 
the crews do their work is amply shown by the records to which 
we have referred. It seems strange, when the enormous damage 
done by giles on the Eastern shores and the immense importance 
of the liseboat service are remembered, that the courage and de- 


votion of the crews should receive so little recognition; but, for 
some reason, maritime disaster never attracts so much attention jy 
England as disaster on land; and, when no passengers are lost, 9 
shipwreck frequently excites no attention at all. Now and then a 
rescue, like that of the crew of the Indian Chief, may be spoken of: 
but generally it seems to be thought that sailors have not 
the objection to being drowned which landsmen usually evince go 
strongly, and that much commiseration for them would be a waste 
of fine feeling. We believe that this opinion is not correct, and 
that sailors have a not uncommon desire to remain alive if they 
can. Fortunately for them and for their wives and families, the 
Lifeboat Institution takes this view very strongly, and makes, 
steadily and unceasingly, the most strenuous efforts to maintain 
and improve the means of saving seamen from death. In time, 
perhaps, it will be realized that it is as unpleasant to lose life at 
sea as to lose it on shore, and that few bodies merit more esteem 
and support than the Institution, and few men more admiration 
than the indomitable and courageous sailors who work for it. 


PARIS PLAYERS AND THE PARIS PRESS. 


T has been “ pretty to see,” as Pepys might have said, the 
tremendous fuss which has been going on in Paris over an 
article published nominally on the 26th of October in the Figaro, 
called‘ Le Comédien,”and signed Octave Mirbeau. The writer began 
by complaining of the agitation caused by the Mayer-Coquelir 
case. ‘The papers, he said, will be full of it; every one will take 
this or that side; there will be tavern quarrels, family quarrels, 
pea pga and, in fine, once more the play-actor will have 
turned the world topsy-turvy. M. Mirbeau went on to give his 
opinion of the play-actor’s real importance, as compared to that 
assigned to him, in language which was certainly of a most gross, 
offensive, and intolerable kind. Much of what M. Mirbeau wrote 
is unquotable, but here is a specimen of the less offensive part of 
it in the original French :—“ Cet étre, autrefois rejeté hors de la 
vie sociale, pourrissant, sordide et galeux, dans son ghetto, 
s'est emparé de toute la vie sociale. Oe n'est point assez de 
la popularité dont on l’honore, des richesses dont on le gorge, 
En échange des mépris anciens on lui rend les honneurs nationaux, 
et nous en sommes venus & un tel point d’irrémédiable abaisse- 
ment que, marchandant Ja récompense & de vrais courages et & 
de sublimes dévouements, nous attachons la croix sur la poitrine 
de ce pitre, dont le métier est de receyoir, tous les soirs, sur la 
scéne, des coups de pied et des gifles.” 

This, it will be admitted, is offensive enough in all conscience, 
though, as we have said, itis far from being the most offensive 
passage in M. Mirbeau’s production. It is said, the writer went 
on, that the papers are responsible for the present ridiculous exalt- 
ation of the actor’s position. It is not so; it is the public. Is it 
the fault of the papers, he asks—and here is the one grain of good 
sense in one of the most insolent, brutal, and foolish articles ever 
published—is it the papers’ fault if the public will go night after 
night to applaud a singer with a bad voice and pretty legs, and 
try to find a nasty meaning in the simplest words that she 
utters? Unluckily for M. Mirbeau, this is a mere parenthesis 
in his half-revolting, half-ludicrous indictment. ‘In this rapid 
article,” he goes on to say, “I cannot pretend to speak of the 
mere strollers. I confine myself to dealing with the great artist, 
the favourite of the public and of drawing-rooms, the man of 
whom every one talks and writes. And what is he? In the 
nature of things he is a wretched and inferior being. The mo- 
ment he steps on the boards he resigns his right to be calleda 
man. Ie loses what the meanest have a right to—his personality 
and the face which is part of himself. He must think, he must 
walk, he must grieve, he must rage like another man; he must fill 
his ape’s brain’’ (M. Mirbeau, like Todgers’s, “ can do it” when he 
likes) “ with another’s emotions and ideas. He has neither age nor 
health nor looks of hisown. He is like a violin string, like a 
cornet-i-piston, like a flute, like a hautboy, like a clarionet, and 
like a trombone,” which seems a simple coming-in for one 
man, for all he’s a player. Then, with a really extraordi- 
nary brutality, having observed by the way that it was quite 
right to refuse Christian burial to actors, the ingenious M. 
Mirbeau went on to mock at the player racked with illness and 
at the player filled with domestic grief who has to hide his 
sufferings in face of the public. We prefer not to reproduce 
M. Mirbeau's utterances in detail, but what he says in effect is 
this. The sick actor who plays his part despite his sickness, the 
old actor who plays his part despite his age, dishonours “ces 
deux choses respectables et saintes, la maladie et la vieillesse ”; 
while the actor who, torn with grief, suddenly and mechanically 
notes an “effect,” “a déshonoré la souffrance.” This, says 
M. Mirbeau, is what they call art, this horrible and shameful 
calling which the public cannot find hands enough to applaud. 
The lower art descends, the higher the player ascends. In the 
great days of the drama the player was nowhere (so M. Mirbeau 
thinks) ; now he is everywhere; and, not content with supremacy 
on the stage, he wants to be supreme in private life, ‘ Et comme 
nous avons tout détruit, comme nous avons renversé toutes nos 
croyances et brisé tous nos drapeaux, nous le hissons, le comédien, ar 
sommet de la hierarchie, comme le drapeau de nos décompositions.” 
It would have been odd if in the neighbouring city of Paris am 
article such as this, written with such remarkable taste, temper, 
and judgment, had not created some stir, instead of being received 
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actors with the silent contempt which M. Coquelin ainé, 
jn an excellent letter to the Temps, described as the best thing 
a days after the appearance of M. Mirbeau’s article another 
one, signed with the well-known name of M. Auguste Vitu, ap- 
in the Figaro. In this it was noted that “an article by 
one of our young contributors has created a sensation in the 
artistic world to which we cannot remain indifferent. MM. 
Halanzier, Delaunay, Faure, Coquelin aind, and Gailhard, presi- 
dent and delegates of the Dramatic Artists’ Mutual Help Society, 
have called on us and expressed their indignation at a violent and 
unjust attack made on their profession.” Then M. Vitu observed 
that the staff of the Figaro was not responsible for the vagaries of an 
individual contributor whochose to sign his name toanabsurdarticle; 
but the Figaro was so closely allied by many ties with the dramatic 
profession that it was certainly unfortunate that the article had 
appeared. M, Vitu then delivered himself of a very warm 
egyric upon actors and acting, and ended by saying, “It is 
with the consent of the whole statf that thus, once more assuring 
the corporation of artists of our esteem and sympathy, I cut short 
an unfortunate mistake of which no trace will be lelt to-morrow. 
Traces of one kind and another however were left, and mainly of 
a kind disagreeable for M. Mirbeau. He was challenged by 
certain representatives of the drama, and in the first place by 
M. Damala, and in the Figaro for the 31st of October there 
appeared a note signed by M. Francis Magnard, the editor- 
in-chief, to this etlect:—“If M. Mirbeau has been disowned 
by M. Vitu in the name of the whole staff of the Figaro, it 
is because, without consulting us, he made apologies to the first 
artist, M. Damala, who demanded an explanation from him.” 
Then M. Magnard went on to express his own readiness to 
ursue the matter, if any one was still dissatisfied or still believed 
h. Mirbeau’s statement that he—M. Magnard—had had something 
to do with writing the article, so that altogether the quarrel seems 
likely to be a very pretty one. Perhaps the most sensible part of 
the whole thing was M, Coquelin ainé’s letter to the Temps—a 
letter full of keen perception and cleverness, written with singular 
point, if also with characteristic self-importance, and exposing 
with complete success the utter fallacy of every one of M. Mirbeau’s 
assertions, “But,” wrote M. Coquelin as to one part of 
M. Mirbeau’s indictment, “ when we study in our fellows or in 
ourselves the expression of passion or of death, does our action 
differ from that of other artists, and especially of literary artists ? 
Must I remind you of Tintoretto painting’ his dead daughter? 
What painter is there who has not painted his own portrait, what 
writer who has not vivified his work from the storms of passion 
in his own heart? Are we the less sincere for self-observa- 
tion?” Then M. Coquelin went on to relate how, brealifasting 
a few days before with M. Daudet, he had heard the author 
discourse much upon his deux—an invisible Daudet who is 
a man of the North, and who coldly observes the visible 
Daudet, the man of the South, and takes notice of his be- 
haviour under the most violent emotions. At all such moments 
“le deux du Nord est 14 qui prend des notes. Toujours lucide. 


Impitoyable. Et une mémoire!” The instance is good and ap 


site, but of course there is nothing the least new in it. It is cha- 
racteristic of the Daudet du Midi that he should believe, or affect 
to believe, himself the first writer who has gained experience and 

wer by watching his own passions, just as it is characteristic of 

. Coquelin to record the incident wit alike semblance of belief. 
Let us hope that the “ deux du Nord” was present at this famous 
breakfast with his pitiless note-book, and that he will some da 

ublish an account of it for the delight of his readers, Told in M. 

udet’s best manner, the scene would be inimitable. . 

There are, as we have said, some excellent things in M. 
Coquelin’s letter, and amongst them this passage :—“ The comedian 
does not demand a place of honour in society. He claims only the 
common right to gain a livelihood by hard work, to bring up his 
family, and to preserve his name from insult. His art is difficult 
and absorbing. There is no calling which demands greater sacri- 
fices than the player makes, whether to amuse, to thrill, or to 
soothe his audiences, He does not complain of these sacrifices, 
but no one has a right to make them a handle for degrading him. 
The costume does not alter the heart—the heart which has to feel 
all human passions. If we wept the tears of the whole world in 
our parts, yet we should have our own tears too. Like the rest of 
the world, we bury our parents; like the rest of the world, we 
love our children. Like the rest of the world, we have our 
dignity, and this loses nothing from constant contact with Moliére 
and Corneille.” This is certainly well felt and well put, and the 
whole letter might Le a useful lesson to many worthy people who 
share the old prejudice against play-actors. Whether it was 
worth while for any one to take so much trouble as has been taken 
over M. Mirbeau is of course quite another question. 


THE GRIEVANCES OF LANCASHIRE. 


HE growth of wealth and population in Lancashire and the 
adjoining portions of Yor ~ om , Cheshire, Derbyshire, and 
Shropshire is producing a congestion which threatens to bring 
about serious consequences. Within an area of forty miles round 


Manchester there is a population larger than that of all Ireland— 
& population perhaps the busiest and the most productive on the 
face of the earth, to the increase of whose prosperity there appears 
to be no limit but that imposed by the conditions under which it 


exchanges what it produces for what it requires; and it is now 
crying out that these conditions are becoming so hard that the 
threaten its industry with paralysis. Where population po 
were done in Lancashire, the of 
and, whether for selling or letti urposes, is constantly rising. 
Sites in the heart of a dear, and the 
is driven to spread itself from the centre to the circumference. 
By and by, even in the suburbs, rents become so high that industry 
takes shelter in neighbouring towns. There the same process goes 
on, and population flows over to the surrounding villages, which 
in turn develop into towns. At last, all over the face of 
the country, the value of land becomes such that it opposes 
a serious hindrance to every public work. The people of 
Lancashire are dependent largely for the raw materials of their 
industry, and for the food upon which they live, on distant 
countries. Unless they can get these raw materials and that food 
cheaply, and can send away their manufactured tage equally 
cheaply, they cannot hope to compete successfully with all the 
world; and the rise in the value of land is making it more and 
more difficult to convey goods to and from Lancashire cheaply. 
Once before this difficulty has been experienced, but it was re- 
moved by the application of steam to locomotion. Railways 
made it possible to convey to Manchester and the neighbouring 
towns the raw cotton which they needed, and to carry away their 
manufactures to the ends of the earth. But gradually the rail- 
ways themselves have come to work under conditions which oblige 
them to make charges so heavy that the manufacturers of Lan- 
cashire cry out that those charges are handicapping their trade, In 
addition to the railways, Manchester needs a commodious and ade- 
quate port to maintain its communication with the outer world. 
‘There are some other ports, but mainly the great manufacturing 
district of which Manchester is the centre communicates with the 
rest of the world through Liverpool. In 1880, of the whole foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom, amounting to 634} millions sterling, 
about 1914 millions passed through Liverpool. In other words, not far 
short of one-third ot the whole foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
passed through Liverpool. Liverpool, then, is the port of exit 
and entrance for the trade of the cotton country, and Liverpool, 
like the railways, is becoming too dear. Liverpool has no doubt 
exerted itself to provide the means for carrying on this great trade. 
It has constructed miles of docks, of quays and warehouses, but still 
the complaint is now general that its accommodation is no longer 
adequate; that great steamships, which race from the furthest 
parts of the globe to bring quickly the goods they carry to market 
are kept outside the bar waiting for entrance; that even when 
at last they get in there is delay in getting into dock; and that the 
goods they carry are piled up on the quays, exposed to all sorts of 
weather, to waste and spoil. 

Lancashire, then, complains that it is suffering from inadequate 
service on the part of Liverpool and on the part of the 
railways, and at the same time that the charges made both 
by Liverpool and the railways are extortionate. An Oldham 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian some little time 
ago made a curious calculation of the various charges which 
cotton has to defray in its passage through Liverpool to Old- 
ham, and he made up the whole to 4os. 3d. a ton, which 
comes to something more than a farthing per Jb. on all yarns 
spun in Oldham. Now, as there is generally about threepence 
difference between the price of the raw cotton and the price of 
yarn, and as, out of this threepence, all the charges of the spinner 
have to be paid, while he has also to find his protits, it will be seen 
that a charge of one farthing per lb., or more than one-twelfth of 
the whole difference in the price between the raw cotton and the 
yarn, is an enormously heavy charge upon the spinner. We do 
not vouch for the accuracy of the calculation, but we may assume 
that it is approximately correct, as it has never been questioned. 
Again, as Lancashire complains of the charges imposed by Liver- 
pool and the railways, Liverpool in its turn complains that it is 
suffering from the charges made by the railways. Traffic, it is 
said, has been diverted from Liverpool because of the charges 
made by the railways, as well as the delays in delivering goods, 
and the injury sustained in the various transhipments from 
waggon to truck and from truck to waggon. The railways on 
their side have a case against both Liverpool and Manchester. 
Owing to the rise in the value of land of which we have spoken ; 
in a less degree owing to the obstinacy with which Parliament 
has retained in its hands a jurisdiction which it can neither 
efficiently nor economically discharge; owing, also, to mis- 
takes of inexperience and to suicidal contests, the railways 
have been made at excessive cost; and as they were C) 
in order to yield a profit to their shareholders, the directors and 
managers have no option but to impose such charges as will yield 
that profit. It clearly is not to the interest of the railways to kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs, and if their charges are op- 
pressive, it is only because circumstances compel them to make 
heavy charges. Lut, nevertheless, the statements made by the 
business community of both Manchester and Liverpool leave no 
doubt that the charges levied upon the cotton trade at present are 
excessive and do seriously hamper the trade. 

To remedy this state of things om. to construct 
@ ship canal, amewias Soe courses of the Mersey and the Irwell, 
from Liverpool to chester, a distance of thirty-seven miles 
which shall admit ocean-going steamers of five thousand tons 
over. As far as Latchford, near Warrington, the canal is to be 
tidal, but above Latchford it is to be maintained at the proper 
depth by means of locks, It is proposed further to con- 
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struct great docks at Manchester, and to provide all the 
accommodation necessary for a seaport of the first magnitude. 
Critics of the scheme object that the cost would be exorbitant ; 
but a similar objection has been urged against every great 
ject ever put forward. People predicted that the Suez 
Banal would never pay; and the same prediction was made of rail- 
ways and steamers. As we have already said, Manchester is the 
centre of a population of five and a half millions of people, 
whose productive energy is unequalled upon earth, and whose 
sperity is constantly growing. Were the canal constructed, 
There can be no doubt in the mind of any man who understands 
the importance of cheap and quick transit, that the cotton trade 
would receive a new impetus, and that the prosperity of the 
great district of which Manchester is the centre would augment 
at a rapid rate. That the canal is practicable as an engineering 
feat admits of no question; that there is abundance of traflic for 
it is also morally certain; and that it would pay is reasonably 
bable. The question of cost is, of course, important. W2 
ve seen that the excessive cost of the railways compels the Com- 
panies to impose exorbitant charges upon trade, and that thus 
they are now hampering industry. If the canal were to be too ex- 
pensively constructed, it would not benefit the trade of Manchester 
in the manner expected. Yet even the highest estimated cost 
would afford some relief. There are rival proposals, which, how- 
ever, have not been put before the public, and need not therefore 
occupy us. One is to construct a great port at Northwich in 
Cheshire, and thence to make a canal to Manchester. Possibly 
that may be a better plan. But it is not yet before the public, 
and therefore, for the present at least, is out of court. Much 
opposition to the Manchester canal is anticipated from Liverpool, 
and probably will be offered, yet we doubt whether the canal 
would seriously injure the trade of Liverpool. Already, it is 
clear, the capacity of that port is taxed to the utmost. If Liver- 
pool is really to fulfil its function as the port of Manchester and 
the great towns surrounding it, it must incur a vast outlay and 
immensely extend its present accommodation. On the other 
hand, it is certain that whatever gives a new stimulus to the 
trade of Manchester and Lancashire generally must benefit 
Liverpool, and in the long run it would probably be found 
that Liverpool itself would benefit rather than lose by the con- 
struction of the canal. It is to be recollected that the canal would 
be of advantage, not to Manchester alone, but to all the towns on 
the banks of the Mersey and the Irwell between Liverpool and 
Manchester. And it would be of advantage also to the towns 
further inland near to Manchester—such, for example, as Oldham, 
Staleybridge, and Stockport. It is true there would be a ne- 
cessity in their case of transhipment; but still the distance to 
Manchester would be so much shorter than to Liverpool that the 
construction of the canal could scarcely fail to benefit them greatly. 
ether, as some sanguine advocates of the canal hope, Man- 
chester would ultimately become the port for Leeds, Barnsley, and 
Sheffield is more doubtful. The advantages of the natural harbours 
on the East coast would not easily be overcome. On the other 
hand, it is certain that Manchester would have one great advantage 
in the immense market it would offer. One formidable objec- 
tion to the canal is that the bar at the mouth of the Mersey is 
already a serious obstacle to the shipping entering Liverpool, and 
if that shipping were to be increased by the construction of the 
canal the obstacle would become still more serious, But it can 
hardly be beyond the powers of engineering to remove this bar. 
The construction of the canal, supposing it completed, would 
probably, as we have said, benefit Liverpool indirectly ; but it 
would not meet the complaints which Liverpool now makes as 
regards the railways. The people of Liverpool, therefore, are pro- 
posing to help themselves by the construction of what are called 
plate-ways. These are to be a kind of railways for goods 
alone, but they are to be so constructed that ordinary waggons 
will run upon them. The real advantage of the plan is that 
when once goods are placed in a waggon, they shall not be 
displaced until they are delivered at the factory. The same 
waggon which conveys them from the quay or the warehouse to 
the plate-way shall convey them also on the plate-way to their 
place of destination, and carry them from the plate-way direct 
to the mill or factory at which they are to be delivered. Two of 
these plate-ways are already projected, both having their termini 
in Oldham, and it is pacees I that they can be constructed at a 
reasonable cost, and that they will save much of the delay now 
experienced on the railways. There can be no doubt that the rail- 
‘ways are overworked, and that, if relieved of a portion of the goods 
traffic, they would be able to devote themselves to the service of 
the general public with greater efficiency. The plate-way would 
also tend greatly to the safety of railway travelling. Nor is it to 
be apprehended that in the long run it would injure the railways. 
Everything which tends to the greater efficiency and economy of 
industry will in the long run augment both wealth and population, 
and with the growth of wealth and population the traflic of the 
railways must increase, 


PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


TJVHERE is, as usual, much that is good to be seen at the French 
; Gallery, and perhaps the most striking work there is Professor 
‘L, ©. Miiller’s “Guardian of the Sacred Well” (60), a picture 
magnificent in the depth of its atmosphere, the brightness and 


truth of its sunshine, and the excellence of the technique, whi 
however, is in no way obtrusive, and takes its proper place as q 
means, not anend. This may be specially observed in the varying 
surface of the stone wall and in the transparency of the shadows, 
The figure of the blind beggar, in dark drapery harmonizing with 
his skin, is full of dignity, and there is something very attractive 
about the little girl in blue drinking from a boss at a sebeel. Of 
the many Oriental bits on view at many galleries just now, we 
have little hesitation in saying that Professor Miiller’s is at once 
the truest and best. He is thoroughly saturated, so to speak, with 
the clear, dry air of Egypt; and, what is of more consequence, he 
contrives to catch some of it for his pictures, No one who hag 
been to Cairo can forget the mourner, with her palm branches, 
ameng the tombs; and a visitor who has even had a single day in 
the streets and lanes of the old part of the city will have seen the 
“Guardian of the Sacred Well,” not once only, but many times, 
As an example of what may be done to preserve for our cold 
climate a ray of the sunlight of the East, it would be difficult to 
recall anything more completely satisfactory than the liquid 
shadows and retlections of this remarkable picture. Beside it the 
efforts of Mr. Varley, though so good in their way, and so faithful 
a transcript of the daily life of the Cairo streets, pale into mere 
sketches; while the paintings of Mr. Chevalier are even less 
worthy of notice. 

“In the Fields, Brittany Labour” (15), by M. Julien Dupré, is, 
as may be guessed from its title, one of the pictures dealing with 
rustic life which are at this moment especially popular with a 
large school of young artists. It has much movement, light, and 
spirit, and the painter has not disdained to seek a graceful type for 
the face and figure of the girl who occupies a prominent place; 
and in this we venture to think that he is better advised than 
painters of the same subjects who seem to be possessed with an 
idea that force is necessarily associated with ugliness, Next to 
this hangs “ Bay of Gortheen, near Roundstone, Galway ” (16), 
one of many excellent works now on view at different galleries by 
Mr. W. H. Bartlett, a young English — of extraordinary 
promise and of a curious versatility. His pictures, of several 
of which we shall have occasion to pool are in various 
styles and schools, and there is not one of them which 
has not considerable merit. Thus far his best work is perha 
that in which he follows the French masters who, delighting in 
subdued colouring, yet are in no way deficient in the quality of 
light and atmosphere, and from these masters he has learnt the 
importance of what is called value, a term which we may take 
leave to explain by borrowing a definition from an article in the 
current number of The Magazine of Art. “It may be briefly 
stated that value bears the same relation to the illumination of a 
picture or drawing that tone bears to its scheme of colour. In 
the study of values the artist has to deal with objects placed at 
varying distances from the eye, and with their relative intensity 
of light and shade, quite independently of any fortuitous similarity 
or difference of tone or colour. For instance, an object some yards 
distant from the spectator may be of precisely the same colour 
and of the same tone, in relation to its immediate surroundings, as 
another one within easy reach of his foot or his fingers. It will, 
however, be wholly different in value; that is to say, its im 
will be impressed with far less vigour on the eye.” Mr. Bartlett's 
power of dealing with values is apparent in all his works, and is 
especially exemplified in a very strong picture, representing a game 
at billiards in a cabaret, which is on view at the Guardi Gallery. 
The best of his pictures at the French Gallery is “ The Heat and 
Burthen of the Day” (134), which gives with complete fidelit 
and artistic feeling the effect of a blazing noon on a white me | 
Mile. Henriette Browne’s “ Alsace, 1870” (153), is a good solid piece 
of work, absolutely devoid of expression. The technique is excellent, 
as may be seen in the painting of the coppers in the pewter dish, 
Mr. Corrodi’s “ Village of Gizeh near the Pyramids” (109) is 
striking and true in effect. The figures, however, do not take 
their places very well, and the presence of a woman in red drapery 
seems inappropriate in a place where blue is the only wear. 
Of many clever landscapes by Herr Heffner, “Cloud and Sun- 
shine” (69) is perhaps the cleverest. It is pleasing in feeling, 
with a Hobbema-like air about it, and contains a striking feat in 
perspective drawing. M. Lagye’s “A Flemish Bird-stuffer, 
16th century” (76), is a very clever work in the manner of the 
painter’s master, Baron Leys, and is curiously like the early work of 
another pupil of the same master, Mr. Alma-Tadema. Among the 
smaller pictures M. Seiler's “ A Freischiitz Bargain” (56) is 
remarkable for its breadth and force. 

The show at the Dudley Gallery cannot be called first-rate. 
There are, indeed, some fine pictures of unusual excellence, but 
there is a monstrous proportion of inferior work, Mr, Napier 
Hemy exhibits two splendid sea pictures, “ Rowing for the Port” 
(161), and “ The Morning Catch” (176), and with the feeling, 
drawing, and painting of them we have not a fault to find, 
There are also some fine specimens of M. Fantin’s flower-painting, 
of which perhaps the best is “ Fleurs de Poirier et Cerise ” (415), 
in which the delicacy of texture and the modelling of the glass 
jar are specially remarkable. Mr. John O'Connor has a very fine 
architectural landscape, “ Entrance to Fish Market, Vicenza” 
(312). The atmosphere, the Pannini-like effect of the architecture, 
and the placing of the figures are alike capital. Mr. W. O. 
Horsley shows a striking Oriental head, which he ee 
calls “One of Arabi’s Party” (277). Sir Henry Thompson 
an extremely clever and delicate rendering of the “Isle of 
Giorgio, Venice, before Sunrise” (308), in which it is difficult 
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t any trace of amateur workmanship. The place of honour 
fewer y the figure of a girl in blue, by Mr. Clausen, which, 
fine as it is in some respects, we cannot admire. The face is ad- 
mirably, even delicately, modelled ; but the whole pose is stiff, the 
dress cold in colour, the expression literally wanting, not to say 
vacant; and no one who cares for beauty rather than mere imita- 
tion of nature in art will be satisfied with what, in a technical 
sense, may be considered the only nt in the room worthy to 
fill its prominent situation in the Gall Several little pictures 
by Miss Hayllar show promise, which we must only hope to see 
fulfilled hereafter. On the whole, with so much that is good in 
workmanship, it is saddening to think how few of the pictures in 
this Gallery a discriminating collector would care to hang in his 
hothe most important work in Mr. Tooth’s exhibition is M. Bastien 
Lepage’s “ Le Pére Jacques” (60), of which we gave some account 
when it was exhibited in the Paris Salon. It shows, perhaps, to 
better advantage now than it did then; but we still find that the back- 
und is flat in effect, and that this and other deficiencies are hardly 
compensated by the very powerful rendering of the head of the 
old man, which is also full of a fine feeling. Mr. W. J. Shaw’s 
“ Crossing the Bar” (12) is a striking sea piece, in which, however, 
there seems to us to be something wrong with the texture of the 
water. Another very clever sea piece, in a totally different style, is 
Mr. F. R. Boggs’s “ Early Morning—Fishing-Boats going into 
Dieppe,” which 1s admirably felt and painted, with a touch which 
curiously recalls that of Seiior Benlliure. Mr. Holl’s “ Pets” (32) 
is a very pleasing and pretty picture, roughly painted, and with a 
t deal of “canvas to let.” Mr. Louis Deschamps’s “ Resigna- 
tion” (92) is a striking study of sombre effect, which is so hung 
that it is not easy to see thoroughly. M. Simoni’s “ Market Day 
at Tangiers ” (110) is a very clever picture, full of life and bustle. 
Mr. Luis Jiminez has a brilliant and harmonious little picture, 
“One of the Quartette” (29). All his works here exhibited, of 
which we have only mentioned the best, show thorough technical 
knowledge both of texture and value. Mr. E. Yarz sends a very 
charming view of the “Entrance to the Giudecca ” (44), in which 
the water has the pure green reflections so dear to all lovers of 
Venice. 

The Guardi Gallery is rich in works by Mr. Hermann Philips, 
whose command of schemes of colour and mastery of the science 
of drawing are, for an artist whose name bas been but a short 
time known, surprising. Taking his works in their order, we find 
in “ The Troubadour” (4) a decided sense of the poetry of land- 
scape, which, however, has not found completely satisfactory ex- 

ression, The touch is bold, and there is no sketchiness in the 
details; but the composition is too straggling, too much like some 
of M. Doré’sillustrations. In other respects, Mr! Philips’s painting 
is happily as unlike M. Doré’sas may be. In “Maytrank” (25) we 
have a single woman’s figure in red drapery, against a background 
of quiet green. The reds are of varying shades, and are exquisitely 
harmonized with each other and with the background, and the 
pose of the figure is full of grace. The same qualities of harmony, 
differently applied, are apparent again in “ La Belle Fruitiére” 
(40), in which the scheme of colour is boldly dominated by the 
bright orange in the dish full of fruit; and again in “ Une 
Musicienne Vénitienne” (57). Here we have a graceful and 
imposing woman's figure in green velvet, with a red feather of a 
quiet hue in her broad-leafed hat. On a table, standing on velvet 
drapery of another hue of red,is a vase containing red flowers of 
the brightest possible hue. The whole thing is so beautifully 
managed that, apart from the grace and boldness in drawing— 
which is accompanied, however, here and there by a deplorable 
carelessness both of pencil and brush—the eye rests upon the 
picture with a sense of delight and repose. In the “* Dame 
Allemande” (74) we have what is not far from being a replica of 
“ Maytrank,” except that the background is a good deal yellower, 
and, we are inclined to think, more effective. Of the character 
and high merits of Sefior Benlliure’s work we have spoken on a 
er occasion. There are several new pictures of his in his own 
and his best manner, and one life-size picture, “ The Ecstasy of 
St. Francis ” (26), of which, unfortunately, all that can be said is 
that it isa poor imitation of Zurbaran. There is a fine specimen 
of Herr Munthe, “ Winter Scene” (9), some good examples of 
Herr Heffner and Senor Domingo; and the remarkable picture of 
Mr. Bartlett’s, to which we have already referred, ‘‘ A Cabaret in 
Normandy” (3). Among the works of new painters, that of 
Signor Santoro stands out conspicuously, and in one instance the 
more conspicuously by its ane to a miserably uninteresting 
and vulgar work by Seiior Madrazo, 


SANDOWN AND NEWMARKET. 


HERE is so much racing at Newmarket between the end of 
September and the end of October that men who only regard 
the sport as an amusement might scarcely be expected to trouble 


themselves by going to Sandown as w Yet, if the weather 
happens to be fine, a day or two on the quiet little Esher race- 
course is very pleasant. Sandown is about the only race meeting 
in this country at which one is secure from the British rough, 
and we are not at all certain that, as far. as comfort is concerned, 
it is not better to go to Sandown and be content with reading 
about the Houghton Meeting. 

The late Sandown Meeting began with a capital race, although 


only two horses took part init. The jockeys that rode in it— 
Fordham and Cannon—are far better known than their mounts 
—Asherton and Red King. The betting showed that the race was 
likely to be a fine thing, as 11 to 10 was laid on Asherton, who 
was receiving 22 lbs. from Red King, a horse of hisown age. The 
favourite made the running with a clear lead until he came into 
the straight, when Red King went up to him, At the distance 
there appeared to be nothing to choose between the chances of the 
pair, but the weight told on Red King in the last few strides, and 
Asherton won, after a severe finish, by a neck. This was a 
splendid example of the art of handicapping. Mr. Crawfurd’s 
luck at the Newmarket Second October = seemed to have 
followed him to Sandown, for he won the Juvenile Stakes with 
a Io to I outsider called Recluse. Then followed a race that 
would have been considered of very high importance even at 
Newmarket. This was the Great Sapling Plate of 1,000/. for 
two-year-olds. Goldfield was the first favourite, Rookery was 
the second, and Adanapaar the third. Among other starters 
was the unknown Namesake, a half-brother to Geheimniss who 
had cost 1,000 guineas as a yearling. The good-looking Prince 
was also to run. There were eleven starters, and at the distance it 
looked like a match between Goldfield and Rookery, the former 
of which held the lead; but The Prince came with a wonderful 
rush, and, catching Rookery, challenged Goldfield. It has always 
been expected that The Prince would do great things some day, 
and it seemed as if this was to be the beginning of them; but he 
failed to catch Goldfield, who won by two lengths. Yet every 
credit must be given to The Prince for this performance, as he was 
giving 9 lbs. to Goldfield, Pastrycook—Archer’s mount—was 
made a hot favourite for the Hersham Two-year-old Stakes on 
the Friday ; but Athol Maid, the lightest weighted of the four 
starters, won by a neck ; Antler was second, and Pastrycook was 
a neck only behind Antler. It was a remarkably pretty race. 
Mr. Coventry, who seems a sort of amateur Archer at Sandown, 
won two races on the Friday. 

The Newmarket Houghton Meeting was opened with the Trial 
Stakes. Old Sutler was the favourite, but he ran very unkindly, 
even under the able handling of Archer, and Valentino beat him 
by a length, ‘The winner was bought in for 1,360 guineas. 
The great race of the day was the Criterion Stakes, There was a 
small field of only half a dozen starters. Nearly 2 to 1 was laid on 
the crack two-year-old, Macheath, although he was giving 3 lbs. to 
Export. When the struggle began, Export and Macheath ran close 
together, as if pressing against. each other, Export’s neck being in 
front of Macheath; but, as they drew near to the winning-post, 
pyc aaa Macheath, who shot forward and won easily by half 
a length. 

As we observed last week, a terrific storm prevented the running 
of the Cambridgeshire on the Tuesday. The gale, however, did 
not reach its height until three o’clock ; and five races were run in 
the early part of the afternoon. General Owen Williams's two- 
year-old colt Nautilus won a Maiden Plate under a heavy weight, 
and he ran like a good and game horse, although his appearance is 
not all that critics might desire. He is an own brother to Marden, 
and also to The Abbot, who, like Nautilus, ran well occasionally, 
although no beauty. Althotas won under the top weight in the 
All Aged Trial Stakes; and St, Neots, a 16 to 1 outsider, won 
a Nursery Handicap from a large field in a blinding storm. 
The Home-Bred Sweepstakes for two-year-olds on the Wednes- 
day proved an interesting race, although only two starters went to 
the post. Highland Chief, who had run within half a length of 
Macheath in the Middle Park Plate, was the favourite. His single 
opponent was F'ulmen, the winner of the Maiden Plate at Ascot, 
who had run within a length of Macheath in the July Stakes. 
Archer rode Highland Chief, while Luke rode Fulmen, The pair 
ran side by side as far as the Abingdon Bottom, when Luke took 
the lead with Fulmen; but Archer made a hard fight on Highland 
Chief, and just succeeded in catching Fulmen and winning by a 
head. It was a very severe race, and Highland Chief's bare 
victory was probably owing to Archer's skilful riding. Fulmen’s 
running in this race entitles him to be estimated among the 
best three-year-olds of the year. Bonny Jean, although heavily 
weighted, was first favourite for the Cheveley Stakes. In the 
Prendergast Stakes she had beaten Export at a difference of 
g lbs., and Export had run within half a length of Macheath in 
the Criterion Stakes, so it was thought that Bonny Jean must be 
at least a good second-class filly. Yet she only ran seventh, the 
race being won by Pastrycook, of whom we have already spoken 
in our notice of Sandown races. Great credit was due both to 
Boswell and his rider (Watts) for winning the Ditch Mile 
Handicap. Boswell was giving 19 Ibs. to Kuhleborn, who was ridden 
by Wood, and the last-named horse seemed to be winning easily, 
when Watts ng Boswell up in the last few strides, and won a 
magnificent race by a head. Seven two-year-olds came out for 
the Dewhurst Plate. Energy was made the favourite, on the 
strength of his victory over Tristan and Scobell in the Great 
Challenge Stakes, and St. Blaise and Goldfield were the second 
and third favourites; but as much as Io to I was laid against 
Ladislas, who made the whole of the running, and won by two 
lengths, Goldfield being second and Acrostic third. Ladi 
Energy, and Goldfield had run in the Middle Park Plate, but 
neither of them had been placed for that race. Whether the form 
that Ladislas showed in the Middle Park Plate was correct re- 
mains to be proved. He is a well-made horse, without any great 

jretensions to excessive beauty, aud he is very well bred, being 
y that excellent horse Hampton, out of a mare by Caterer; 
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so that he is descended from Newminster on his sire’s side and 
from Stockwell on his dam’s. 

The Free Handicap Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each for three- 
year-olds rarely proves such an interesting race as it might 
seem when the weights are published some months beforehand. 
Geheimniss was backed at evens against the field for this race, 
although she was to give a great deal of weight to each of her 
opponents. It seemed scarcely reasonable to expect her to run 
up to her best form after her severe race of the previous 
day in the Cambridgeshire; yet the very fact of her forward 
running in that race was urged in her favour by her admirers. 
The race, however, was won by Amalfi, Sachem being second, 
and Geheimniss third. There was nothing in the result that 
was contrary to public form, as Amalfi had run within half 
a length of Dutch Oven in September, though it must be 
admitted that Dutch Oven won in a canter, and now Amalfi 
was receiving 30 'bs. from Geheimniss. Sachem was receiving 
19 lbs. from Geheimniss, so there was no great merit in his 
running. It should also be recorded, in justice to Geheimniss, 
that Amalfi and Sachem swerved a little towards her at the most 
critical point of the race; nor was it a bad performance to give 
Leonora 2st. and leave her far behind. ‘the Bretby Nursery 
Handicap was an interesting race, because Lovely, who had given 
Ladislas 6 lbs, and sex, and run a dead heat with him, was to run 
against fourteen other two-year-olds. She was carrying the 
heaviest weight; but her real danger did not lie in any of her 
lightly-weighted antagonists, although she was giving the ridicu- 
lous allowance of 36 lbs. to one of them. Her most heavily 
weighted opponent was Brayley, who was carrying within 2 lbs. of 
her own weight, and it was only after a very hard struggle that 
she won by a head. St. Blaise made up in some measure for his 
defeat of the previous day by winning the Troy Stakes; but this 
race, again, was only won, after very hard fighting, by a neck. 
Backers made great mistakes in calculating the chances of the 
starters for the two-year-old Selling Stakes, for they laid odds on 
Vandura, and would not take less than 12 to 1 about Lord 
Brudenell, and yet the last-named horse won by a length. As 
much as 12 to I, again, was laid against the winner of the Welter 
Handicap, while eight other horses were backed at odds varying 
from 4 to I to 10 to I. 

The last day of the year’sracing at Newmarket was not the least 
interesting. Odds were laid on Macheath for the Post Sweep- 
stakes, in which he was only opposed by Adriana. Yet this filly 
had run within a neck of him in September, so that his victory, 
though probable, was no certainty. The colt had to make his own 
running, with the filly at his heels, and when Adriana made her 
rush on entering the cords, she got the best of it, and won by 
three-quarters of a length. This running ought to make Adriana 
the best two-year-old filly of the year, and it may be worth 


noticing that the two-year-old fillies have not been so successful over | 
the colts this season as usual, though the three and four-year-old | 
mares have won most of the great races. A small field of good quality 


started for the All-Aged Stakes. Geheimniss and Kermesse were 
both carrying the same weight, while Scobell was carrying about 
2 lbs. more than the regular extra amount of weight for age. 
Scobell made the whole of the running and won by three-quarters 
of a length from Geheimniss, who did not run very kindly up the 
hill, The course, which was only six furlongs in length, was too 
short for either of the fillies, The Jockey Club Cup was as fine a 
race as could well be wished for. Corrie Roy, the winner of the 
Cesarewitch, was the favourite. In that race she had beaten 
Chippendale by three lengths. She was now to meet him on 5 lbs. 
worse terms over the same course ; but, she was to run on about 
3 lbs. better terms against City Arab, who had been third in 
the Cesarewitch. Tristan was to carry 4 lbs. less than Corrie 
Roy, and the only other starter was Leonora. Chippendale 
made the whole of the running, but in the eg Dip the 
field all closed together, with the exception of nora, who 
was beaten off. ‘The other four horses fought out a desperate 
race up to the winning-post, where Chippendale won by a short 
head, Tristan and City Arab running a dead heat for second 
place, while Corrie Roy was third, only a neck behind them. 
Considering the interest attaching to the competitors on account 
of their previous encounters, the length of the course, and the 
splendid tinish, the race for the Jockey Club Cup must be con- 
sidered about the best of the season. Jn the Houghton Stakes, 
which concluded the Meeting, Highland Chief was beaten by 
Keir, a colt by Sterling, who has thus, at the eleventh hour of the 
racing season, jumped into the prominent rank of the two-year- 
olds of 1882, The late Houghton Meeting could not be described 
as altogether a pleasant one, but it is not likely to be soon 
forgotten. 


MR. THORNTON AND THE SECRET MEMORANDUM. 


M® PERCY THORNTON is naturally and laudably anxious 
to vindicate the accuracy of a statement of which it was 
remarked in the Saturday Review of September 23 that, in pro- 
fessing to record for the first time a remarkable and improbable 
transaction, Mr. Thornton would have done well to indicate his 
source of information. There was no question of Mr. Thornton’s 
good faith, nor was it doubted that he thought his source 
of information sufficient ; but historians are expected to produce 
evidence for their statements, and not merely to express their own 


convictions. Mr. Thornton, in his Fureiyn Secretaries, more than 
once states that in 1844, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Lord Aberdeen made a verbal agreement with the Emperor 
Nicholas respecting the custody of the Holy Places. It is known 
that they held a conversation on the general Turkish question; 
and that a minute of the conversation, drawn up by the Emperor 
was left in the custody of successive Secretaries of State. That 
there should be two such documents was, as suggested in the 
Saturday Review, improbable, though it might nevertheless pos. 
sibly be true. It was shown in the same article that Lord 
Aberdeen could not have been embarrassed by the supposed agree- 
ment in 1854, because the controversy about the Holy Places was 
finally settled in April 1853. Mr. Percy Thornton, in a communica- 
tion to the Editor of the Saturday Review, refers toa passage in the 
Quarterly Review of March 1854, in which, as he erroneously sup- 
poses, the Memorandum on the Holy Places is mentioned. “ This 
extraordinary Memorandum, unaccompanied by any explanatory 
document, was,” according tothe Quarterly Review, “ handed from 
Minister to Minister in a separate box, asa political legacy too 

ortentous to be even placed in the archives of the Foreign Office.” 
The conversation recorded in the Memorandum related not to the 
Holy Places, but to the contingent partition of the Turkish 
Empire. The language of the Quarterly Review is on this point 
explicit and conclusive. This, therefore, was the document which 
all writers before Mr. Perey Thornton describe ; and it seemed not 
unreasonable to suppose that his mention of a second and simulta- 
neous understanding between the English and Russian Govern- 
ments was founded on some confusion. It is nevertheless due to 
Mr. Thornton to admit that the mistake, if any, was not his own, 
He has satisfied the journal which criticized his statement that it 
was made on the highest authority. If he is at any future time 
allowed to quote his informant or informants, there will be an 
opportunity of inquiring whether a slip of memory as to the 
subject-matter of the conversation can possibly have occurred. In 
1844, when Louis Philippe was on the French throne, there was 
no prospect of a dispute between Russia and France on the custody 
of the Holy Places. The question was, for his own purposes, first 
raised by the Emperor Napoleon III. in 1852 or 1853. The 
result of Mr. Thornton’s statement, made on evidence which is un- 
doubtedly direct and cogent, would be that Sir R. Peel and his 
colleagues foresaw in 1844 the controversy of 1853, that they held 
two contidential interviews about the same time with the Emperor 
Nicholas on different subjects, that minutes of both conversations 
were recorded in an unusual manner, and that Lord Aberdeen’s 
action in 1854 was hampered by his undertaking in the matter 
of a quarrel which had been finally terminated in 1853. 


REVIEWS. 


SENIOR’S CONVERSATIONS AND JOURNALS IN EGYPT.* 


RS. SIMPSON has judiciously taken the present opportunity 

to continue the valuable series of Journals and reported 
Conversations which she has from time to time published. When 
Mr. Senior visited Egypt in 1855 the social and political condition 
of the country was substantially the same which, in connexion with 
the later increase of European interference, has produced the 
recent complications. M. = Lesseps, who was then negotiating 
the concession for the Suez Canal, invited Mr. and Mrs. Senior to 
accompany him and a commission of French and English en- 
gineers on a visit to Egypt. So favourable an opportunity of 
gratifying liberal curiosity was cordially welcomed by the most 
assiduous student of opinion and of current history. The best of 
listeners and the most faithful of reporters, Mr. Senior had a pecu- 
liar faculty of making the acquaintance of well-informed foreigners, 
and of gaining their confidence. In Egypt, as in France, his 
friends contradicted one another in almost all their statements 
and inferences, and it was no part of Mr. Senior's self-im- 
posed duty to decide among conflicting opinions. He records in a 
tone of grave amusement five imperfectly authenticated versions 
of the then recent death of the second Viceroy, Abbas Pasha. A 
French physician, who officially examined the body, certified his 
death as the result of apoplexy; but nearly all Mr. Senior’s in- 
formants positively asserted that he was murdered. It remained 
doubtful whether he was suffocated with a wet cloth, strangled 
with a palm-tree cord, stabbed in the heart, or stifled under the 
cushions of a divan, When the most important facts were dis- 
putable, it was not to be expected that there should be any general 
agreement as to the characters of persons who were from time 
to time subjects of discussion. r. Senior was told on high 
authority that the reigning Viceroy, Said Pasha, was a patriot, 
devoted to the interests of Egypt, a selfish and capricious ruler, 
an enthusiastic devotee of Turkish interests, a dangerous rival of 
the Sultan, a just and humane administrator, and a cruel tyrant. 
Of the manner and conversation of the Viceroy Mr. Senior was 


able to form an independent judgment. Having been brought up — 


in a French family resident in Egypt, Said spoke French fluently 
and without an accent. His manner, when he received Mr. 


* Conversations and Journals in Egypt and Malta. By the late Nassau 
W. Senior. Edited by his daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1882. 
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visitors, “ was that of a gay, frank, and uncere- 
monious host”; and his conversation, as reported, though it 
for the most part turned on ordinary topics, confirms the descrip- 
tion; but the superficial Dn on of an Oriental prince is no 

roof that he has abandoned the practices of despotism, or even 
outgrown the barbaric temper. On one occasion the Viceroy spoke 
in Mr. Senior’s presence of his own position and purposes with a 
candour which was probably calculated. “ As for myself,” he 
said, “ I govern Egypt, but it is only for my own life. You know 
to whom I have to leave it [Achmet Pasha, who afterwards died 
shortly before Said]; you know whether I like him or not. Tell 
me i. de Lesseps, tell me frankly, though you are a diplomatist, 
whether I have any reason to like him.” Lesseps was silent. He 
did not even bow, “Well,” proceeded the Viceroy, “I govern 
Egypt. Je suis bon enfant ; on peut tout avec mor par de bons procédés. 
Mais si Von me traite avec orgueil, ils verront de quot je suis capable, 
I will turn Egypt into a desert or a jungle. I will throw down 
the barrage aud the temples, and the villages and towns into the 
Nile. If they want a Nile they shall have to dig a new one. I 
will fill the canals and tear up the embankments and the dykes. 
It shall take three hundred years to make Egypt again habitable.” 
Throughout an earlier interview the Viceroy maintained the 
character of a cheerful and well-bred man of the world; yet it 
afterwards appeared that, in his desire to produce a favourable 
impression on his guests, he had specially consigned to prison many 
hundreds of Bedouins who were then subject to a kind of penal 
military service in his camp. The personage to whom the Viceroy 
referred as haughty in his demeanour was the Sultan. His threat 
of destroying his country in revenge for the conduct of his sovereign 
was characteristic of an Oriental despot. 

Said Pacha, who had then recently succeeded to the Viceregal 
seat, enjoyed the advantage of contrast with a savage and brutal 

redecessor. Abbas Pasha seems to have resembled the blood- 
thirsty Sultan of a burlesque melodrama, and to have taken plea- 
sure in perpetrating atrocities in his own person. One of the 
narrators in the present book had heard from the Viceroy himself 
the explanation of a scratch or a stain of blood in his hands, “I 
got it,” said Abbas, “ in sewing up the mouth of aslave whom I 
found smoking in the harem.” The poor girl was, according 
to another informant, allowed in consequence to die of hunger. 
Under the more enlightened government of Mehemet Ali the most 
frightful cruelties appear to have been perpetrated. One Defter- 
dar Bey, son-in-law and favourite of the Viceroy, was said to have 
ut a hundred thousand persons to death; and his cruelties at last 
me so intolerable that his master caused his daughter, Nasli 
Hanem, to poison her husband. His wife was in all respects worthy 
of her consort and victim; and Mr. Senior was told that Mehemet 
Ali had determined to get rid of her by similar methods immedi- 
ately before his own death, Mr. Senior was honoured with an 
audience of this remarkable lady, who then presided over the 
household of her brother Halim. A European lady living in 
Cairo had frequented her society, till she was advised not to run 
the risk of “taking a cup of cotfee too much.” Mr. Senior was 
too wise and too thoroughly experienced to believe implicitly even 
the uncontradicted statements of his Egyptian acquaintances; but 
he received an impression that the state of society was thoroughly 
vicious, and perhaps he may have been in some degree biassed by 
the discomforts to which, notwithstanding his love of travel, he 
was keenly sensitive. 

The more I see of Cairo [he said] the more I am inclined to hate all its 
living inhabitants, except my own friends and acquaintances. I hate the 
shopkeepers, with whom every transaction is a negotiation in which you 
lose your time or your money. I hate the half-naked one-eyed men, and 
the black or veiled female spectres that jostle and dirty you in the muddy 
passages called streets. I hate the children covered with flies, the un- 

ainly complaining camels, the stumbling donkeys, the teasing donkey 
ys, the importunate beggars, the dogs, the flies, the mosquitoes, and the 
fleas. In short, I hate everything in and about Cairo except the climate, 
the Nile, the desert, the scenery, the citadel, and the Pyramids. 
Mr. Senior, though a good-natured man, had effectually cleared 
his mind of the cant of universal philanthropy and of undue 
toleration. 

One of his distinguishing qualities as a collector and reporter of 
facts and statements was freedom from credulity; but, perhaps 
from friendly regard, he seems to have suspended his scepticism 
when he listened to M. de Lesseps. That eminent projector appears 
to have found a ready proselyte in Mr, Senior when he censured 
the diplomatic opposition of England to the original concession of 
the Suez Canal. At the time of Mr. Senior's visit to Egypt Lord 
Palmerston was persisting in his efforts to prevent the Sultan from 
confirming the grant to M. de Lesseps of a large tract of land on either 
side of the freshwater canal. Lord Palmerston’s final success re- 
moved one of the principal objections to the enterprise, though later 
complications have more than justified Lord Palmerston’s foresight. 
M. de Lesseps seems to have tcund credence for apocryphal histo- 
rical statements, as well as acquiescence in his arguments for the 
Canal. Mr. Senior makes the surprising statement that it was 
mainly by the advice of the father of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
that the Sultan selected Mehemet Ali as Pasha of Egypt. An 
entirely different and more accurate account is in another part of 
the book, furnished to Mr. Senior by Hekekyan Bey, an Armenian, 
who had held high office in Egypt, and in whom Mr. Senior reposed 
merited confidence, Mehemet Ali was, said Hekekyan, a Macedonian 
peasant who “rose to the command of a body of irregular cavalry [in 
the Turkish army], fought for the Turks against the Mamelukes, then 
for the Mamelukes against the Turks, seized Kursheed, the ‘l'urkish 


Senior and other 


for him again against the Mamelukes ; then deposed him again, and 
usurped the Pashalic; then allied himself with the Mamelukes, 
then massacred them; and having destroyed all his local com- 
petitors, held Egypt against his sovereign the Sultan, partly b 
force, and partly by intrigue.” The good offices of the elder M. 
de Lesseps with the Sultan can scarcely have been required by so 
thoroughly independent an adventurer. M. de Lesseps, in a conversa- 
tion reported by Mr. Senior with Mehemet’s son Achmet, then heir 
to the viceroyalty, expressed the courtly opinion that Mehemet Ali 
was a greater man than Napoleon. He was at least great enough or 
energetic enough to dispense with the patronage of the elder M. 
de Lesseps, as well as with the good will of the Sultan. Nearly all 
the interlocutors in these conversations express admiration for 
Mehemet’s great powers, though he appears to have been, like his 
successors, a selfish and sometimes cruel despot. Hekekyan Bey 
told Mr, Senior an interesting story of his having once found 
Mehemet crouched up in a corner of his room, muttering to him- 
self the words, I think I can trust Ibrahim,” who was then 
commanding the Viceroy’s army in Syria. When Sir Charles 
Napier demanded the surrender of the Egyptian fleet, Mehemet 
Ali affected to reject the demand with contemptuous indignation. 
He sent for his Admiral, who appeared before him drunk, having 
with the other superior o‘ficers taken artificial means to support 
his courage. After a short interval Mehemet Ali courteously in- 
vited Sir Charles Napier to discuss the terms of surrender. 

Mr. Senior's reports of the language of French statesmen and 
politicians were not inaptly named the books of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy. The interest of his Egyptian journal is of a different 
kind; for, with the exception of M. de Lesseps, scarcely any of his 
informants professed to make any forecast of the future, except 
that it was hopeless. The ablest of the number, Ilekekyan Bey, 
declared that he would not even know which to choose among 
alternative possibilities, The evils of dependence on Turkey were 
obvious and grave; but it seemed probable that, as an independent 
Mahometan kingdom, Egypt would sink to a still lower condition. 
Oue of the naturalized Frenchmen with whom Mr. Senior was 
acquainted told him that it was a mistake to regard Europeans 
and Asiatics as one another's fellow-creatures. On the other hand, 
Mr. Lieder, a resident physician, greatly preferred the Mussulmans 
to the Christians among the middle and lower classes. “I find 
the Mussulmans,” he said, “ more honest and more friendly... . 
The quantity of business that is transacted here on honour between 
Mussulmans who cannot write or even read is enormous; and [ 
scarcely ever hear of frauds, or even of disputes.” It seems that 
in all Mahometan countries the ruling section of the community 
is the worst. The great value of the present book con- 
sists in the illustrations which it contains of the atrocious 
misgovernment to which the oe were subject at the 
hands both of the Viceroys and of subordinate functionaries. One 
of Mr. Senior’s informants had been sent, in company with a 
Turkish Colonel, to hold an inquiry into the conduct of a provincial 
Governor, who, among other administrative practices, had been in. 
the habit of placing men between two planks and sawiug them 
asunder. The Colonel during their jeurney told his colleague that 
he doubted whether he could hold social intercourse with the 
author of such devices; and accordingly he asked the Governor 
whether the report was true. The answer was that he had for- 
merly employed the method described, but that he had left it off, 
finding that it had no good effect. The Colonel afterwards observed 
that he could not have taken coffee with a man who still sawed 
men in two; but that, as the Governor had discontinued the prac- 
tice, there was nothing to say. If the reported conversations con- 
vey a true impression of the state of Egypt a quarter of a century 
ago, it is probable that similar abuses still prevail. It would seem 
that the only remedy would be the subjection of the country to a 
benevolent Kuropean despotism, such as that which has regene- 
rated India. The great body of the natives would entertain no 
rejudice against Kuropean rulers, having for many generations. 
me subject to the dominion of aliens. Though the reasons 
against an English protectorate may be sufficient, the objections. 
are founded on the risks arising from the jealousy of rivals, and not 
on the interest of the native ene. The Egyptian patriotism. 
which has lately been discerned by newspaper ‘correspondents had. 

not come into existence at the date of Mr. Senior's visit, 


THE SALON OF MADAME NECKER.* 


DHAUSSONVILLE begins his entertaining book with 

e a statement which many persons will call in question. 
“The philosophy of history,” he says, “is no longer in fashion 
with us; it does not find favour with the public.” . And then he 
goes on to remark that our era, while particular as to facts and 
disdainful of theories, “ gives but little thought to the large ideas 
of generalization in which the writers of the early of this 
century used to delight in searching for the secrets of the future.’’ 
If we take away the last clause of the previous sentence, it 
would be difficult to state less accurately the historical method of 
the present day. It may be quite true that there are fewer books 
published under the ambitious and ambiguous title of the 
*‘ philosophy of na but there certainly has never been a 
period in which more deliberate and earnest efforts have been made 


* The Salon of Madame Necker. By Vicomte d’Haussonville. Trans- 
lated from the French by Henry M. Trollope. 2 vols. Chapman & 
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to trace the continuity of history, the relations which have sub- 
sisted between kingdom and kingdom, and the essential principles 
of human progress and civilization. 


The writer apparently puts this statement in the front of his 
undertaking as a kind of protest against his own work. He is 
very confident that the rage for exhuming ancient documents will 
pass away. ‘Yet he confesses that “ to this system, and even to its 
excesses, we are indebted for many pleasant books, and many 
pleasant hours of reading.” The documents upon which the 

ot volumes have been founded are the Necker papers which 
Leootnen preserved in “ Coppet Castle,” as the translator calls the 
Chateau, a residence purchased by Necker while he was still 
resident in Paris, and in which both he and his wife died and were 
buried. This “castle” is now the property of the Countess 
d’Haussonville, a granddaughter of Mme. de Staél, and therefore 
great-granddaughter of Mme. Necker, to whom these records chiefly 
refer. For, of course, the Mme. Necker who gives her name to 
these volumes is the wife of the celebrated Minister of Louis 
XVL., and the mother of Mme. de Staél. 


Suzanne Curchod, afterwards Mme. Necker, was the daughter of 
a Swiss Protestant pastor, and was born at Crassier, a little village 
on the borders of France, in the year 1737, so that she was about 
five years younger than her future husband. Mme. Necker made 
considerable efforts in after days to prove the nobility of her 
family ; but her “titles” were insufficient to convince the 
King’s historiographer and genealogist. Her other claims may be 
more readily admitted. She was undoubtedly a very beautiful 
irl, excellently educated, of unusual mental power, and of un- 
blemished purity of character. These qualities distinguished her 
not only as a child, but as a woman—a matter on which it is not 
altogether unnecessary to insist when we remember her subse- 
quent relations to some of the Encyclopedists, and the affectionate 
terms of her correspondence with some of the leading literary men of 
France. Mile. Curchod’s portrait is given by herself; and although, 
as the author of this book remarks, “it may appear somewhat 
credulous to put much faith in the portrait of a woman painted by 
herself,” yet, as her own words are confirmed by the testimony of 
her contemporaries, it may amuse some and instruct others to hear 
what she was like :— 


A face showing youth and joyfulness; fair hair, and a fair complexion, 


animated by blue, bright, soft, and sparkling eyes; a small, but well-- 


shapen nose ; a curling lip whose smile responds to that of the eyes, yet 
adding a little grace; a large and well-proportioned figure, but wanting in 
that enchanting elegance which sets off the value; a country village 
manner in appearance, and a certain brusqueness of demeanour, which 
strangely contrasts with a soft voice and modest aspect : such is the sketch 
of a picture which you may perhaps think to be too flattering. 


Whatever may be thought of the truth of this portrait, there 
can be no doubt that this lady was through life the object of a 
great deal of deep affection and adoration, being frequently sought 
in marriage in her youth, and surrounded by friends in her later 
years. One of her earliest and most famous admirers was the 
— historian Gibbon, born in the same year as herself, who made 

er acquaintance at Lausanne (where, it will be remembered, he 
afterwards wrote his History), At this time they were both 
sixteen years of age; and, after some further intercourse, an 


attachment sprang up between them. There can be little doubt: 


that, on one side at least, there was sincere affection. It is quite 
clear from the letters which are still preserved that Mlle. Curchod 
loved Gibbon ; it is possible that he loved her as much as it was in 
his nature to love under the circumstances. But it is quite evi- 
dent that the account which he has himself given of this episode 
in his life is very far from accurate. Gibbon states quite correctly 
that he was attached to the young lady, and that the connexion 
was broken off by command of his father, upon whom he was de- 
pendent. But he says, with far less accuracy, that the sutlering 
was chiefly on his side, and that the young lady very easily got 
over her disappointment, if it was one. It appears, on the con- 
trary, from the correspondence that it was the lady who suffered ; 
and, moreover, she shows her former lover very distinctly that she 
considers his behaviour to have been very discreditable. It is to 
be hoped that her indignation came to the aid of her mortified 
feelings. It may still interest the English reader to know what 
Gibbon looked like when under twenty years of age:— 


He has [says Mlle. Curchod] nice hair, a pretty hand, and the appear- 
ance of a man of good birth. His expression is so singular and so intel- 
ligent that 1 do not know any one who is like him. His face shows so 
much animation that you always see in it something new. Its move- 
ments, too, are so well timed that they always illustrate what he is saying. 
It is one of those extraordinary faces that you are never tired of looking at, 
of picturing to yourself, and of mimicking. He knows what amount of 
respect is due to ladies. His politeness is easy, but not familiar. He 
dances badly. In a word, he has very little of the manners of a squire of 
dames. The variety of his mental acquirements is prodigious. 


The young people fancied that they had separated never to meet 
again. But a few years afterwards Gibbon, passing through 
Paris, renewed his acquaintance with his former friend, then the 
wife of M. Necker; and was rather disgusted to find that the 
husband was so free from any sentiment of jealousy that after 
supper he went quietly to bed, leaving him ¢éte-d-téte with his 
wite. “It is,” says Gibbon, “making an old lover of mighty 
little consequence.” Mme. Necker, on the contrary, had some- 
thing of revenge. She admits that “her feminine vanity never 


‘had such a complete and honourable triumph as in seeing him who 


had refused her come by her side calm, submissive, humble, decent 
even to modesty, a constant witness of her husband’s kindness to 


her, and a man who was an ardent worshipper of riches.” To the 
end of their lives a certain correspondence was carried on between 
them. But we cannot say that at any time Gibbon’s part ip jt 
redounds to his credit. 


M. Curchod died when his daughter was only twenty-threg 
years of age; and,as his widow and child had nothing to liyg 
upon but the small pension allowed to the widow of the lat, 
pastor, they were very poor. Three years later the mother died 
and Suzanne, who added to their small income by giving 
lessons, now resolved to go out as companion to some lady, so ag 
to have the protection of a home. In this capacity she became 
the inmate of the house of a Mme. de Vermenoux, a French 
lady in Paris who was very near her own age. It was whilg 
Necker was paying his addresses to this lady, a widow, that 
his future wite ye acquainted with him, Concerning 
him she writes to M. Moultou, one of her most intimatg 
Swiss friends :—“I am much pleased with Necker, both ag 
regards the tone of his mind and his general character; an 
unless I am very much mistaken, the lady also sees him with 
considerable satisfaction.” But for all that she could not be 
induced to marry him, and gave her companion to understand 
that she considered it sufficient to have been once a wife, and 
that no one could remain her friend who advised her to marry, 
M. Necker, who was then partner in the great banking house of 
Thelusson and Necker, a wealthy and prosperous man, on being re- 
jected or discouraged by Mme. de Vermenoux, turned his thoughts 
to her companion. How this came about—whether, as some say, 
by the influence of Mme. de Vermenoux, or by the natural discovery 
of mutual affinities—it does not seem easy to say, and the question 
is not of much importance. What is certain is that a sincere and 
deep affection sprung up between them, which continued unbroken 
to the end of their life, The news of her approaching marriage 
to a wealthy banker seemed to give great satisfaction to those who 
had known her in her native country ; and the letters of con- 
gratulation addressed to her seem to have been more sincere than 
most of such documents. 

If we have dwelt so long upon those earlier days of Mme, 
Necker, and have left ourselves but little space to treat of her 
salon, which is the subject of these volumes, and which fills about 
one-half of the pages of which they are composed, it is because 
we have found these first portions of her life peculiarly interesting, 
and because we could not very easily condense the parts which 
contain an account of her intercourse with the most eminent 
literary men of the period in Paris. It is seldom altogether 
— to get behind the scenes anywhere, and we can hardly 

ve our impressions of these celebrities heightened by what 
we read of their private correspondence, especially when com- 
pared with some of their other writings. Marmontel, for ex- 
ample, was not a very great writer, but he was a power in 
his day, and even now there are people who read his Contes 
meraux. This man was one of the first and most constant reci- 
pients of Mme. Necker’s hospitality, and, it would appear, was 
ready to toady her on all occasions, And yet in his Mémoires 
he describes her as being without taste in dress, without ease in 
her manner, without charm in her politeness,and much more of the 
same kind. We can hardly wonder if wealthy men are a little 
shy of men of letters, and hesitate to become patrons, when we 
compare the fulsome adulation that Marmontel poured on Mme, 
Necker in his letters with what he left written in his Mémoires. 
The Abbé Morellet (whom Voltaire nicknamed Mord-les) is an- 
other frequenter of this salon who got all he could from the Neckers 
for his relations, flattered them, and then abused them behind their 
backs. Grimm was a greater and a more sincere man, although he 
could never quite believe in Mme. Necker’s religion. It was in the 
days of the Encyclopedists, and Diderot was frequently at the 
Neckers’. The result was, therefore, not at all unnatural, but it was 
certainly not justitied. Diderot, again, thought Mme. Necker was 
in love with him, mistaking her admiration of his literary ability for 
personal affection. But he very soon discovered his mistake, and 
learned to understand and respect her. In fact, this woman loved 
her husband dearly and tenderly, and was treated by him with such 
perfect confidence that malice might easily suggest that her relations 
with her male acquaintances were too free. But no one believed this, 
and it never was the case. Her correspondence with Buffon is 
sometimes so warm that it might be supposed that her feelings for 
him, and his for her, greatly passed the bounds of friendship; but 
Buffon was at that time over seventy-four years of age, and itis 
clear that her feelings towards him were those which were prompted 
by enthusiastic admiration of a man of great intellectual distinc- 
tion and of the most elevated character. 


M. Necker seems to have taken little interest in all these 
distinguished men who gathered in the salon of his wife. It is 
not until his first term of office under Louis XVI. that we hear 
much of him; but we cannot say that the gleanings which refer to 
that period, or to his second Ministry, add much to our know- 
ledge of the man, or of his relations to the King and country. M. 
d’Haussonville’s remarks on Necker’s character and position seem 
thoroughly just. It is easy to blame und condemn; it is difficult 
to defend. ‘he answer to the accusations against Necker as in- 
competent to occupy such a post are really very simple; we have 
only to remember that he was Minister of France at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, and the Minister of a king like Louis XVI. If 
that is not sufficient, we have only further to remember how many 
men failed to restore order to France, until the hour came, and the 
man, 
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nly di into these interesting volumes, which 
Po ere eal sae very readable, if not very much that 
js actually new. Among other notices of the famous Mme. de 


é is an amusing note of Mme. de Genlis, who thought 
orgy mek Necker brought up her daughter very badly by 
the drawing- 


ing her to spend the greater of the day in 
so forth, The is fairly readable, 
but a little careful revision might have removed some grammatical 
errors, and a good many French idioms which are scattered over 
the book, and indicate perhaps a certain poverty of resource on 
the part of the translator. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.* 


IP\HE Arabian Nights seem at this moment to be in great 
request. Mr. Stevenson has just given us New Arabian Nights, 
“all out of his own head,” Other New Arabian Nights, the stories 
omitted by Galland, are advertised ; and probably there will be 
some trouble about the identity of name. A translator has also 
offered for sale by private subscription a version of the Arabian 
tales in which he will preserve everything “curious and disgust- 
ing” which other translators have left out. Then Jonathan Scott, 
LL.D., Oxon, assures the world that he intended to retranslate the 
tales given by Galland ; but he found Galland so adequate, on the 
whole, that he gave up the idea, and now reprints Galland, with 
etchings by M. Lalauze, giving a French view of Arab life. 
Why Jonathan Scott, LL.D., should have thought to better 
Galland while Mr. Lane’s version is in existence and has just 
been reprinted it is impossible to say. Dr. Scott finds that 
most of the tales which Galland left out “are both immoral 
and indecent in the construction”; so for these the curious 
must either turn to New Arabian Nights No. 2 or subscribe 
to the privately circulated version. he majority of English 
readers, fortunately, are quite content either with the lively para- 
phrase of Galland or with Mr. Lane’s thorough and scholarly 
translation, which we gladly welcome in its new and hand- 
some edition. Mr. Lane's version sometimes does not exactly 
shine in style. When a hero is in distress, Mr. Lane writes, “ his 
heart was contracted”; when “his heart was straitened ” would 
seem a more eligible expression. There is a certain niaiserie in 
like this, “She wept at the allusion to the son of her 
uncle, and remembered the amiable qualities of Hasan Bedr-ed- 
Deen.” We prefer the old English rendering—“ There was an aged 
fisherman who was so poor,” to Mr. Lane’s fisherman “ in indigent 
circumstances,” surely too Johnsonian an expression, Mr. Lane, 
too, deprives us of the “cream tarts” in which there was too little 
pepper, and gives us, doubtless accurately, “a confection of 
pomegranate seeds,” which does not sound half so nice. Here we 
prefer to err with Galland and his translator, prefer the ¢tarte a la 
créme which brought so much criticism on Moliére—* voila ce que 
javois remarqué tantost; tarte & la créme "—to the insipid con- 
fection of pomegranate seeds. But this isa somewhat ungrateful 
way of speaking about a book so valuable as Mr. Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, a book at this moment peculiarly interesting, because of 
the light thrown by the notes on Arab manners in Egypt. 


Mr. Lane’s learned and copious notes are useful to students of 
many subjects ; among others they are almostindispensable tostudents 
of folklore. One passing remark really elucidates, if properly applied, 
no less a matter than the origin of that peculiarly irrational element 
which, as Mr. Max Miiller says, is of the essence of mythology. Mr. 
Lane writes :—“ The Arabs and other Mahommadans enjoy a re- 
markable advantage over ws in the composition of works of tictian ; 
in the invention of incidents, which we should regard as absurd in 
the extreme, they cannot be accused by their countrymen of ex- 
ceeding the bounds of probability.” ‘That is to say, the Arabs 
believe as a matter of fact in the occurrence of events which we 
should look on as irrational and absurd if we met with them in 
fiction. Now the very puzzle in mythology is the appearance, in the 
legends of gods and heroes, of incidents which we think irrational 
and absurd. But the right explanation is that given by Mr. Lane 
in the case of the Arabian Nights. The people who first told the 
myths of the metamorphoses and of the loves of Zeus believed that 
such occurrences were perfectly natural and probable. Belief of 
Precisely the same sort exists at present in every quarter of the 
globe. In the same manner, contemporary Arabs believe that the 
wild romances of the Thousand and One Nights are paralleled in 
their everyday experience. One of the standing puzzles of 
mythology is the part played in it by animals. A = may at any 
moment become an animal, or an animal a god. Men are turned 
into animals by gods, or are descended from lower animals, or 

t animal children, or have the power of changing themselves 
or their neighbours into animal shapes, Of course these incidents 
seem in the highest degree irrational to civilized man. A Greekcould 
not understand why Leto, the mother of Apollo, was changed into 
wolf, as AZlian tells us, or why Brauronian Artemis, or Calisto 
in Arcadia, put on the form of she-bears. We, too, could not 
endure it if Mr. Stevenson, for example, in his New Arabian 


* The Thousand and One Nights. Translated from the Arabic by 
E. W. Lane. A New Edition, from a Copy annotated by the Translator. 
_ Edited by Edward Stanley Poole. London: Chatto & Windus. 1883. 
The Arubian Nights Entertainment. With an Introduction by J. Scott, 
LL.D. With Nineteen Original Etchings by A. Lalauze. ~ London : 
Nimmo & Bain. 1883, 


Nights, were to change the President of the Suicide Club into a 
dog or a goat. But the original narrators of myths, believing such 
prrseaed gmy to be possible and even common, saw nothing 
irrational in such incidents. Nor do the Arabs now, as Mr. Lane 
says, regard animal metamorphosis as at all a more extraordinary 
incident in fiction than the sprained ankle or the railway accident 
of an English novel. Mr. Lane tells us that a case of meta- 
morphosis was related to him, in Cairo, as an actual fact:—“* A 
person in that city was suddenly surprised by the disappearance of 
his brother, and by finding in his place an ass; but this animal 
increased his astonishment, and that of every one who beheld him, 
by manifesting a sagacity singularly opposed to the proverbial dul- 
ness of the generality of his species. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
it was not imagined that this brute was the lost man in a trans- 
formed state, till one day, an old woman, seeing him, quickly 
covered her face, and declared the fact. She discovered this by 
her knowledge of magic, and by her skill in this art she agreed to 
restore the enchanted person to his proper shape.” She was 
partially successful, but, owing to a slight accident, the man 
always retained the foot of a donkey. We never dream of 
explaining “ mysterious disappearances” in this way, but no othe 
seems more plausible to Muslims, almost all of whom believe ir 
magic. Sir A. CO, Lyall has noted precisely the same intellectual 
condition in India. It is difficult, he says, for him, living in a 
country where metamorphosis is as common as a change of 
address in England, to deduce all myths of transformation from 
the forgotten meanings of words. “The explanation of Lykanthropy 
by a confusion between Leul:os (white) and Lukos (a wolf) seems 
wanton.” Indeed, if the favourite explanation of the philological 
mythologists is to be still advanced, it must be shown to hold good 
as a working cause in the English, Celtic, Japanese, Hindoo, 
Abipone, Lapp, Algonkin, Bushman, Barotse, Balonda languages, 
in Arabic, in the speech of the natives of Honduras, and, in fact, 
all over the world. Mr. Lane acquired some knowledge of that 
favourite mythical lingo, the language of birds, which M. 
Paul Sébillot has also illustrated in Breton. Mr. Lane also 


| gives a case in which a Persian known tu him knew a man who 


actually married a Jinneeyeh, or fairy. Fairy weddings aro 
common in myths, and we are ourselves acquainted with a case in 
which a native of New Caledonia married a forest fairy. But, as 
in the parallel Breton legend, he did not long survive the honour 
which was thrust on him, and which, in New Caledonia as in 


| Brittany, is accounted fatal. The Persian’s fairy bride, on the 
| other hand, was even more kind and “domesticated” than 


Mélusine, the ancestress of the house of Lusignan. These are 
examples of the mythological interest of the Arabian Nights and 
of Mr. Lane’s learned notes. We could wish that the new editor 
had briefly pointed out the parallels to many of the stories which 
exist in the folklore of Asia, Africa, Europe, and probably of 
America. To do this, however, would be to undertake a heavy 
task, and perhaps to swell overmuch the already bulky volumes. 


Looking at the literary charm of the tales, the most obvious 
criticism to make is this—that they prove the immortal and inde- 
structible value of incident pure and simple, of romantic event 
and complication. “It is, after all, what a writer has to say, 
rather than what he has to tell, that we care for nowadays. In 
one manner or other the stories were all told long ago, and now 
we want merely to know what the novelist thinks about persons 
and situations.” A thousand times, no! we answer, and disclaim 
this philosophy which Mr. W. D. Howells, in an essay on Mr. 
Henry James, attributes to the novel-reader. If the stories are 
all told, they will bear retelling. The eternal popularity of the 
Arabian Nights proves that much. Give us a novelist who, unlike 
the knife-grinder, has a story to tell. The world will soon be 
quite weary of “analysis,” however scientitic; but of good stories 
it will never be tired, and the treasure of good stories is the Arabian 
Nights. 

There is room, of course, for analysis, for study of character, 
and such studies if excellent will always find an audience, though 
not a really popular audience. A “penny dreadful,” ideally 
speaking, has more that satisfies the deathless human thirst for a 
story than the most subtle exposition of every half shade of 
dubious emotion in the mind of an American “ young girl,” like 
“ Dr, Breen.” It would be ruinous to the art of fiction if the op- 
posite theory ever became commonly held by novelists. “ Have 
a story to tell in the first place ” is the advice of a veteran novelist 
who knows the public. ‘t There is one book,” remarks a recent 
critic, “ more generally loved than Shakspear, that captivates in 
childhood, and still delights in age—the Arabian Nights, where 
you shall look in vain for moral or for intellectual interest. No 
human face or voice appears among that wooden crowd.” This is 
overstated, but it is true that “adventure on the most naked 
terms ” furnishes most of the entertainment, and is found enough. 


A UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF LITERATURE,* 


HE well-known publisher, Ulrico Hoepli, established at Milan, 
Naples, and Pisa, has undertaken the enterprise of producing 

a universal history of literature in all ages and in all countries, 
The project is a vast one, and the bulk of the intended publication 


* Storia Universale della I.etteratura, Di Angelo de Gubernatis. Vols, I. 
and Il. Milan: Ulrico Hoepli. 1883. 
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should necessarily be greater than that of other and similar his- 
tories, because, in addition to the historical and critical portions of 
the work, there will be extensive translations from the writings of 
various authors in the diflerent departments which are successively 
to come under notice. It is stated that the work will appear in 
the form of three series. The first series will be devoted to 
dramatic, lyrical, and epic poetry, with the relative selections or 
“ Tlorilegio.” The second series will deal with popular legends, 
stories, and romances, along with which, perhaps in a spirit of 
humour, conscious or unconscious, is grouped the history of history 
and the selection of historical quotations. In the third series will 
appear the account of gnomic, epigrammatic, and satiric poetry, 
together with philosophy and eloquence, and the literary 
history end extracts belonging to these subjects. It is ad- 
mitted in the preliminary notice that no such extensive work 
has ever yet n attempted, and it is claimed for Italy, 
as the especial nation of lighi and leading, that such a scheme 
should for the tirst time be promoted by Italians, and that by 
them other nations with literary history and cultivation should be 
brought together into an ideal union of literary sympathy. The 
execution of this comprehensive and ambitious design iu such a way 
as to command any degree of success, and to deserve commendation, 
will naturally demand wide and extensive knowledge of many 
languages and literatures, ancient and modern, no less than 
enormous industry and considerable assistance from subordinate 
workers. No one in Italy could be indicated as hetter titted for 
the chief place in the preparation and superintendence of the pro- 
jected work than Angelo de Gubernatis, now Professor of Oriental 
Languages at lloreuce, who has been selected for the purpose. 
Ilis range of studies and conversance with practical literary work 


_ has been unusually wide, and ine is in the mors of life. He is 


known, in addition to his acquirements in Eastern tongues, as a 
dramatist, a lyric poet, a journalist, and a mythologist. Ilis 
play of Pier delle Vigne,in which the principal character was 
tilled by Rossi, was a great success; he has founded several 
journals; and is, or has been, the Italian Correspondent of more 
than one English periodical of importance. He is the author 
of many independent works, and, among others, of a well- 
executed biographical dictionary, of which Italy was much in 
want, published at Florence in 1879. Count de Gubernatis 
is as little opea to the charge of presumption in attewpting 
the labour proposed to him as any one could be; but the plan 
is an enormous one, and it can only ke hoped that it may be 
carried out to a satisfactory conclusion. Hallam undertook to 
provide an introduction to the literature of Europe only; and this 
was limited to the literary history of the four centuries com- 
mencing a little before the Renaissance and terminating in the 
year 1800, Tiraboschi’s great work is confined to the ancient and 
modern literature of Italy alone, and only comes down to the end 
of the seventeenth century. It is true that it goes into many bio- 
graphical details, and gives an account of libraries, the foundation 
of universities, the formation of language, the development of 
studies, and much other relevant matter. But it originally filled 
twelve pt volumes, and it took eleven years to write it. Now 
the work promised by Ulrico Hoepli is to deal with all countries 
and withall time. It is not to be a guide-book merely to the 
best-known roads through the best-known regions of literature ; 


but, so far as can be judged from the first instalment now pub- | 


lished, it will introduce the reader to new and little-frequented 

uarters—such as the drama of Guatemala and Peru, not to men- 
tion that of Rutenia and Servia. A history attempting so much, 
and to be contained in a reasonable number of volumes, incurs 
some danger of becoming a mere catalogue of the names of authors 
and their works. 

It may be fairly surmised that the favourite studies of the 
writer have led to the selection of dramatic literature to form the 


first issued portion of the work, no less than that they may have | 


caused two hundred and twenty-four pages out of nearly seven 
hundred to be devoted to the history of the Oriental theatre, 
while the relative extracts occupy more than two hundred pages 
out of almost eight hundred. ‘To Greek dramatic literature 
seventy-five pages are given ; to Latin just half as much—a pro- 
portion of which no complaint can be made. Of all the room 
allowed to the Latin drama, nearly three-fourths cre given to 
Plautus, and this again cannot be considered as an unfair appro- 
priation of space. But it seems hardly judicious to have printed 
at length nine out of the sixteen lines ot Carthaginian put into the 
mouth of Hanno at the beginning of the fifth act of the Penulus. 
The history of the modern drama in Italy occupies eighty pages, 
which is certainly not too much when the wealth of Italian 
dramatic literature is remembered, and credit must be given for 
resisting the temptation to allow undue prominence to the produc- 
tions of the writer's native land. It must be noted, however, that 
more than one-fourth of the “Florilegio” is given to extracts 
from the Italian drama. Justice is done to Metastasio, 
the quantity and somewhat too similar quality of whose writings 
have for some time past deprived him of his due share of honour. 
Passing by the modern Greek theatre, to which, however, ten 
pages of valuable space are assigned, we reach the twenty-seven 

es which are deemed sufficient for the very important dramatic 
iterature of Spain, the quite disproportionate space of eight pages 
being copceded to the poor and feeble theatre of the Portuguese. 
France has oniy fourteen pages of history and thirty-four of 
extracts, and it is explained that the space given to the history 
of the ancient Greek theatre and to that of modern Italy has 
made it necessary to deul with the literature of the French stage 


at inadequate length. There is a great interval in time ag jp 
everything else between Patelin and the works of Zola; but here 
as elsewhere, the principal names of authors and their plays arg 
mentioned, and for many readers such a brief account as is given 
may serve the required purpose, either of supplying all the jp. 
formation that is wanted, or of leading onwards to more completg 
reading on the subject in other and more elaborate histories, 

The account of the English drama occupies sixteen pages, and 
is written in a spirit of much sympathy. Here and throughout 
the volume the name of Shakspeare is made to fill the highest 
place, and due credit is accorded to the influences of Scott and 
Byron, in more modern times, upon Continental literature, 
In giving a brief sketch of the rise of the secular drama jp 
England, an instance occurs of the difficulties which must always 
beset a foreigner in dealing with matters not belonging to his own 
country. The following sentence appears :—“ La prima commedia 
laica in inglese fu composta nel 1527 dallo studente Giovanni Roos 
e rappresentata nel palazzo di Gray.” Now it is true that the 
emergence of something like a modern play with a possible poli. 
tical meaning from the old Morality, but still retaining much of the 
same form, did take place in the year mentioned; but the author 
was not a student, being indeed no less a personage than a 
learned serjeant-at-law by the name of John Roo. The perform. 
ance took place in the hall of Gray's Inn, and was witnessed by 
Wolsey, who committed the author to the Fleet Prison for an 
imagined affront to his government, or for some reflections 
upon the clergy supposed to be contained in the piece. Cray’s 
Inn was indeed active in promoting the early English drama, 
Gascoigne’s Jocasta and his Suppores were performed there in 
1566 ; and, twenty years later, members of the Society, assisted by 
Francis Bacon, then a bencher, acted the Misfortunes of Arthur 
before Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich. 

The account of the genius and works of Shakspeare is admirably 
given. Nothing better could have been done within the brief 
limits allotted to it. Of other English dramatists, except Marlowe, 
to whom is justly assigned the place next to Shakspeare, mention 
is very shortly made; but posterity will be at a loss to discover 
why some of the more recent names sbould have been introduced 
at all. It may be permitted for us even now to wonder why, out 
of the four translated extracts selected to illustrate the glories of 
English dramatic literature, a scene from Our Boys (I nostri bimbi) 
should be one. The others are the magnificent soliloquy at the 
end of Marlowe’s Faustus ; the great scene in Hamlet, from “ To be, 
or not to be” to “Go toa nunrery”; and a bit of sparkling dia- 
logue from The School for Scandal. It is acknowledged that 
Shakspeare alone would iurnish an entire “ Florilegio,” and thata 
specimen from a single play can give no idea of what the rest are 
like. The translation from Hamlet is by Giulio Carcano, and is 
well done; only it is not good to find 

*tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished 
becoming in the Italian 
unico @ dunque 
La putredine amor. 
In Sheridan's play it is amusing to see the husband of Lady 
Teazle figuring as one of the dramatis persone under the name of 
plain “ Peter”; while the lady herself appears as Ortensia. “ Her 
mother was a Welsh milliner ” becomes ‘* Sua madre era figliuola 
d'una modista di Welsh”; and this is said of the fat dowager 
Mrs. Pursey instead of “ Miss Sallow,” as it stands in the original, 
which is much abridged in the translation, To the German 
stage are devoted fifteen pages of history, and twenty-one of 
extracts. 

It is of course impossible to attempt to give in a limited notice 
any adequate account of such a book as this first portion of a 
universal history of literature, and it would take at least as many 
reviewers as there are subjects and languages concerned to deal in 
a satisfactory manner with it, It only remains to add that the 
completion of the intended publication is announced to take place 
within two years; and each of the small octavo volumes is to run 
to three or four hundred pages.. But already the volume of the 
Florilegio Drammatico is duplicated, and has been expanded into 
double the number of contemplated pages. It is not easy to see 
how similar excess is to be avoided in the futare, if equal measure 
is to be given to other departments of literature, especially when 
it is considered how little dramatic writing is suited for extracts 
to be made froma it, as compared with them. 


THE FLOWER OF TIIE FOREST.* 


years’ ago the waters of the Clyde flowed darkly 
between grassy banks on which the gigantic shadows of 

trees broadened and faded.” Such is the sentence in which Mr. 
Gibbon strikes the keynote to his marvellous romance of The 
Flower of the Forest. And it might have been seven hundred 
ears ago for the matter of that, considering the wild improba- 

bility of the incidents. Seventy years ago, when “ the shades of 
night were falling fast,” the Clyde very probably may have flowed 
darkly, as it flows now in similar circumstances, and the tow of 
Lanark may have been but a little village. But we believe that 
Scotland had a decent organization of rural police, and we pre- 
sume that human nature must have been much the same as at 


* The Flower of the Forest. By Charles Gibbon, Author of “Robin 
Gray,” &c. London: Chatto & Windus. 1882. 
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present. Yet assuredly we could not assume as much were we to 
accept Mr. Gibbon’s most sensational novel as in any sense a 
faithful picture of contemporary society. If a melodramatist 
undertook to tone it down, so that it should pass muster at one of 
the minor theatres on the Surrey side, he would have hard work 
to satisfy the common-sense of the audience, although unquestion- 
ably it lends itself impressively to stage effects. As Mr. Gibbon 
has written readable and rational stories before now, we are the 
more surprised at this eccentric tour de force, which sets all the 

rinciples of ordinary fiction at defiance, so far as they imply 
a substratum of realism. We are bound to add, however, 
that the plot, strange as it may be, shows signs of careful con- 
struction, and is wrought out elaborately enough. And, as we 
can have no desire to do injustice to the freaks of Mr. Gibbon’s 
fancy, we shall try to give a fair idea of his work by noting a few 
of the most striking characters and incidents, _ 

Fantastic as is the general character of the romance, the fan- 
tastic is nevertheless blended with the prosaic, AJready on the 
banks of the dark-flowing Clyde we see the promise of a vast in- 
dustrial prosperity. The curtain rises, by way of prologue, on a 
death-bed under the roof of the cashier to a wealthy firm of iron- 
masters. Mr. Robert Imrie had seemed to be a lucky man, Ile 
had set his foot, as it turns out, on the ladder of fortune, and is 
wedded to a woman who loves him dearly. As she has just been 
confined in the opening pages of the story, we know of course that 
the wife is doomed. But there is worse to follow, as we surmise 
from the description of the sister who is seated, as sick nurse, by 
the dying woman’s bed. Elizabeth Gordon's face is lacking in 
tenderness. The finely-chiselled lips are firmly compressed, the 
square chin is significant of strength of will, the bright eyes are 
cold, and the general expression is disagreeable. When we are in- 
formed, moreover, that Elizabeth had once loved her sister's 
husband, and that her slighted love has since turned to hate, 
we see that Robert Imrie is “in for it,” and that there are 
worse troubles in store for him than even the impending be- 
reavement. Our serious apprehensions are confirmed by Miss 
Gordon's apostrophe to the new-born infant :—‘ You shall cast 
a shadow over her new-found joy, and you shall stab his selfish 
heart. Ay, ay, my bairn with the gipsy eyes; you shall become 

our mother’s sorrow, not her joy; your father’s curse, not 
kis blessing. I would hate you for being their child, if I did 
not love you for being my avenger.” When “ the woman glides 
stealthily from the room,” we have good reason to tremble for 
the worthy cashier. We perceive at once that the baby is to 
be the Flower of the Forest. But we should never have sus- 
pected that Miss Gordon, who had been respectably brought up, 
who had doubtless been grounded in the Shorter Catechism, and 
who had cultivated self-control with a demure hypocrisy, should 
have turned out an absolute fiend in human shape, and have settled 
down naturally into a life of barbarism, while still retaining 
the diabolical astuteness of a more refined civilization. So it is, 
however, and her adventures are more remarkable than anything 
in Gil Blas, and might almost rival some of the less miraculous 
experiences of Baron Munchausen. Flying with the child of her 
hate and love, she seeks refuge with the gipsies under the merry 
greenwood. Considering that the favourite summer haunts of the 
vagrants seem to have been in the woods in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Mr. Imrie’s residence, it seems odd that that shrewd 
man of business should never succeed in tracing her. Quite as 
odd is the warm welcome given by the savage Egyptians to a 
guest who is “ wanted” by the police. Odder still is the fact 
that the king of the band, no other than the illustrious John Faa, 
who bore the historical name of the house of Yetholm, laid his 
crown and sceptre at the feet of thisrefugee. And oddest of all, after 
two years of a happy union, on the death of the lamented monarch 
Elizabeth is elected queen by acclamation. After all this, we 
are scarcely surprised when we find Mr, Imrie some twenty years 
subsequently to their separation discoursing with the audacious 
gipsy queen without a suspicion that she is his missing sister-in- 
law, though his parental instincts give him some faint intimation 
that he has an interest in the very pretty girl in her company. 

As for “ the Flower of the Forest,” considering the company 
she has kept and the character of her adopted mother, we might 
have supposed that she was more likely to be a poisonous weed. 
We need hardly say that we should have been absurdly mis- 
taken. Her beauty of person is cast into the shade by her dumestic 
virtues and the retinement of her mind. She is the embodiment 
of generous and self-sacrificing courage; she possesses the most 
exquisite delicacy of inborn feeling; and if she is not eminently 
accomplisbed as she well might be, at all events she might have 
been the pride of the parish school, and expresses the loftiest 
sentiments in the most graceful English. So that, had they had 
time to know her, we should not have been surprised at her 
inspiring a passion in gentlemen of the most unexceptionable 

ition.. As it is, however, it must have been the instincts of 
irresistible affinity which made the gallant and sensible soldier 
Captain Parker fall honourably in love with the fair gipsy maiden 
at first sight; while it is more natural that she casts her glamour 
over the hope of the house of Imrie, who is in reality the forest 
beauty’s half-brother. As for her half-sister, Kate Imrie,she is almost 
as pretty and as winning as the Forest Flower. Kate has inspired an 
ardent passion in a couple of brothers, very much unattached, 
who represent respectively the principles of good and evil. That 
she should have attracted the admiration of one of the most dissi- 
pated and least scrupulous men in the world is bad enough ; but 


gipsy queen has vowed to her father. The queen promises this Mr. 
Ewen Durris, who believes himself to be the eldest son of a wealthy 
baronet, that Miss Imrie shall be his; and it scarcely occurs to 
him to doubt the power of the potentate. The most probable 
explanation of this facility of conviction, as well of the mee: 
follies of which he is guilty, is that Ewen Durris must have dru 
himself stupid. He had distinguished himself in Edinburgh “ as 
one of the wildest and most reckless of spendthrifts. He drank 
tations pottle-deep; he gambled heavily and rioted wildly.” 
Swen not only has the entrée of the tent of her gipsy majesty, to- 
whom he lays bare the innermost recesses of his wicked heart with 
the most confiding simplicity; but he is hand in glove with the 
queen's lieutenant, a truculent ruffian of the lowest t who re- 
joices in the name of Murphy Flynn. Murphy and this well-born 
gentleman carouse, jest, quarrel, make it up again, and discuss their 
respective circumstances with an unreserve which proves to be mis- 
placed on the part of the baronet’s son, Mr. Flynn, who has few 
scruples, suggests to the son the murder of his venerable father as 
the shortest way out of his pecuniary difficulties. Ewen, who is 
at first somewhat scandalized, approves the idea on more mature 
consideration ; and that he may 3 his best to knot a noose round. 
his neck in case of accidents, broaches the happy thought to her 
majesty as originating entirely with himself. Mrs. Faa, née Miss 
Gordon, sees no objection, looking on the little affair from a 
strictly business point of view. By way of taking every possible 
poeuetion to assure the detection of his proposed parricide, Ewen 
eeps a confidential servant about his person in the full conviction 
that the man is a spy ; which proves to be the case, and the worthy 
valet gains great credit afterwards with Ewen’s brother for the 
systematic espionage to which he has subjected Ewen. On the 
night for which it has been fixed, the parricide comes off duly, 
although Ewen has met his servant sneaking along the road when 
on the way to the place of the murder after arranging for an alibt, 
and though his scarcely shrewder accomplice Murphy Flynn 
has warned him that they were being dogged through the woods. 
by a couple of figures. As we know that the Flower of the 
Forest and a young friend of hers were flattening their noses 
against the window-panes while the baronet was being made away 
with and his papers overhauled, it was hardly worth while for the 
author to bestow any great pains in preparing any kind of alibi 
for Ewen, or to attempt to awaken an episodical interest by 
having his innocent brother charged with the crime. And we can 
only say that the dulness of the police agents on the occasion goes 
some way to justify the liberties which Messrs. Faa, Flynn, Durris, 
and Co. took with the laws of their country, and was almost on a 
par with the childlike simplicity with which Mr. Durris con- 
cocted his alibi. 

We have dwelt on the most dramatic incident in the novel, 
because it is the supreme effort of Mr. Gibbon’s fancy. Yet 
it is only one among many others, which are all of them 
startling, though in an inferior degree. We have a young lady 
carried off from under her father’s roof by the gipsies, without dis- 
turbing the slumbering household; and yet we wonder more at. 
their audacity in planning such an attempt than at their succeeding 
incarrying it intoetfect. Webave a single adventurer trusting him- 
self confidingly in the gipsy camp after nightfall, and coming away 
unscathed, although the reckless outlaws knew well that his pur- 
pore was unfriendly to them. We have free fights in the forest 

tween stalwart gipsies and growing lads, in which now one and 
now the other have the better, according as the circumstances of 
the story demand it. We have missing papers of vital conse- 
quence dropped in the most unlikely ways and picked up in the 
most improbable places ; and we have “ the Flower of the 
Forest” bearing a charmed life ; virtuously and systematically 
treacherous to her gang without any restraint being put on her 
personal freedom, and bidding defiance to detectives as she glides. 
about on her errands of goodness, as if the fairies had gifted her 
with fern-seed and bestowed the boon of invisibility. So that 
altogether, if our readers are in love with sensation and are com- 
paratively indifferent to its quality or likelihood, they can hardly 
fail to enjoy The Flower of the Forest, or to own that the author 
is a master of his art, 


MUSICAL EDUCATION AND VOCAL CULTURE.* 


pee time is eminently ripe for discussion of matters connected. 
with musical education ; and works by specialists are, on the. 
whole, as likely to contain helpful suggestions in them as works 
by social philosophers, But it is hardly wise to present a book. 
with a large and comprehensive title, and to treat only of a minute 
corner of the subject. A man who is an enthusiast in his own 
department may attract readers and disciples, and he may supply 
ideas even to those who hold opposite views; but he handica 

his own opportunities for usefulness if he persistently ignores the 
fact that he is only treating of a department, and endeavours to 
make his half or quarter look as big as the whole. This is the. 
chief fault to be found with Signor Alberto B, Bach’s work ; for 
on the title-page musical education stands first and vocal culture 
second. But in the book itself there are tliree essays on the 
voice, two of which occupy more than two-thirds of the whole 
volume ; and less than twenty pages are devoted to the voluminous. 
subject of musical culture in answer to the question “ How can. 
the musical education of the middle classes be improved?” This 


* On Musical Education and Vocal Culture. By Alberto B. Bach. 
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is sufficient to show that on the general subject readers will not 
learn much ; but it may be readily granted that the lectures con- 
tain plenty of detail which sensible people may read easily and 
with t. 

Teh ant lecture deals mainly with the question of breathing ; for 
the writer, without much exaggeration, says, “ Thenatural and free 
development of tone depends, above all, on the difficult art of 
correct inspiration and expiration.” He discusses the distinction— 
well known to singers—between diaphragmatic and collar-bone 
breathing ; and calls up in support of his views such masters of 
singing and distinguished composers of vocal music as Leo, Durante, 
Porpora, Pistochi, Tosi, and Bernacchi. His explanation of the 
difference between the two is clear, and may be elementarily pro- 
fitable to those who have not much time or opportunity for 
studying with first-rate masters, and yet regard art in a better 
light than as a means for making themselves conspicuous. As an 
example may be quoted the following :—* Ordinarily in speaking 
we breathe with the upper part of the chest. In singing, how- 
ever, we must breathe with the lower portions of the lungs also, 
and retain the air by the diaphragm.” And, again:—*“ Super- 
ficial, or slight, breathing, which is not only useless, but also most 
injurious to the singer, consists in the elevation of the —_ ribs 
and the breast-bone, and is therefore sometimes called collar-bone 
breathing. In this way but a small portion of air is taken in, 
and is of course only drawn down into the windpipe. The breath 
remains constantly close to the larynx, and makes the singing 
strained and breathless, with an ungainly heaving of the chest.” The 
author discusses also the regulation of the breath and the position of 
the mouth clearly and wisely, with illustrations of his experiences, 
and in a way which is readable and intelligible; and nothing 
could be better to conclude with than his view that “genius is 
certainly the first requirement for artistic singing. Without in- 
tellect and soul, art is quite inconceivable”; but this will pro- 
bably have less effect upon would-be singers than the rest of 
his observations. 

The second lecture might with advantage have stood either 
first or last, as it breaks the continuity of the lecturer’s teaching on 
the details of actual singing. Its chief object seems to be to point 
out that “the hideous screaming encouraged in elementary 
classes is positively ruinous to the musical, and thus to the most 
delicate instincts of the young,” and to point out the better 
way. It certainly is to be conceded that there is a great deal 
of raucous barbarity and inconsiderate bellowing in this island, 
but there is also a very remarkable quantity of the finest choral 
ooge* heard in the world ; and in that respect more than any 
other the country hasa right to be proud of itself in musical matters. 
Moreover it is chiefly the middle classes who provide the 
material for these results, and it is therefore the more inopportune 
to speak of improving their education by teaching them how to 
sing. It is the middle classes who supply the backbone of musical 
taste in the country. It is they who support all the finest 
orchestras, and the finest players, and the finest music of all 
sorts in London, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, 
and elsewhere; and if they do not support the finest singers 
in the same sense, it must be answered in the very words of 
Schiller which are quoted by the writer, that “at all times 
when art declines the fault lies with the artists.” It is there, 
indeed, that musical culture of a high order, as well as more 
general culture of other kinds, is wanted. No department of 
the art is in a less creditable condition than that with which 

ingers are concerned. The programmes of concerts which are in 
their power are for the most part, with some honourable exceptions, 
claptrap and oe from beginning to end. People without any 
touch of poetical feeling are engaged to supply jingle which no culti- 
vated person could recite without a blush, and composers who might 
do better are driven by the fatal need of means to make music to it, 
in order that singers may palm it off on ignorant audiences as art. 
If singers sang genuine music and genuine poetry, they would be 


an immense power in civilizing and cultivating the masses; but |. 


when they sing empty jingle and penny-a-line sentimentality, th 

discredit deprave Fhe taste of every they 
address themselves to. Some of the arguments of the author may 
be eminently serviceable from the point of view of vocalization ; 
but musical education is a far deeper matter than that, and depends 
but in a very small degree upon it; and till singers have cleansed 
their own houses, it seems premature for a representative writer 
< o class to advise the public generally how the cleansing is to 

one. 

The third lecture is devoted to the apparently superfluous task 
of proving that the so-called head notes are not produced in the 
head. Certainly writers on singing seem to have held most sin- 
= opinions on the subject, and on the structure of the human 

ead. One author is quoted as saying of these notes that 
they appear to travel “into the back part of the head, then 
performing the way to the upper part of the cranium, from 
thence to the brow, and finally descending into the mouth.” 
Another says, “The sounding air must here . . . be compelled to 
Jae through the nose instead of ouly to out by the mouth, 

e more perfectly one succeeds in this, the more beautiful and 
powerful sound the notes of the head register.” Such opinions are 
more curious than edifying; but, as far as they are worth refuting 
in aa the author appears to have done it completely and 
clearly. 

The last lecture contains much valuable and well-explained advice 
on the “ equalization of the voice.” Tho writer says justly, “The 
most important task in the formation of the voice ywill ever be to 


the lowest to the highest.” In explaining the details he wisely 
abandons the elaborate classification of different parts of the voigg 
which are not uncommonly used by theorists, and contents him. 
self with two only—the chest and falsetto registers. And hg 
clearly and rightly, says, according to the physiological facts, 
that “in chest notes the vocal chords vibrate in their entirg 
breadth and bulk, whilst in the falsetto notes the inner free edges 
alone are in motion.” The art of blending the two, and obvious 
rules for passing from one to the other, with various other detaj 
such as a summary of the laws of vowel sounds, which Helmholtz 
has made familiar, are given perspicuously and advantageously; 
and the lecture ends with a curious and exact classification of 
twelve different classes of voices, and the parts in Italian operas 
which illustrate them, which would certainly be of value to those 
who wish to appear learned in the particular refinements of that 
branch of art. 
All the lectures are written with lively enthusiasm, which 
makes them more readable than essays on such technical sub- 
jects are apt to be. There is a considerable quantity of 
incidental anecdote, some of which is fair enough; but there 
is also too much of that apocryphal kind which writers about 
music seem more apt to adopt than most other people. With 
regard to the general point of view in relation to the musical 
art, it is obvious that the writer illustrates one of the strongest 
divisions which exist among musical people. The singing world 
is inclined to be divided into those who sing good music badly, 
and those who sing bad music well; and their followers are dis 
tributed analogously. The people who see into the spirit ex- 
pressed in the sounds are too readily brought to ignore the import- 
ance of good vocalization. They are too deeply moved by the 
matter to notice much of the manner. And the artists who are 
capable of producing great effects by dramatic declamation, and by 
real reproduction of the strongest intentions of the composer, are 
liable to be impatient of the details of arduous practice necessary 
to make even a beautiful voice a sure and amenable instrument, 
Those, on the other hand, whose tastes are specially developed in 
connexion with singing, and the phenomena which the human 
voice presents under favourable circumstances, are inclined in their 
enthusiasm to forget what is due to it. It is no doubt at its best 
the noblest of instruments ; but it should, therefore, be reserved for 
the noblest uses. If what is sung is ignoble, frivolous, and common- 
place, to the man who takes things earnestly the degradation is in 
proportion to the beauty of the instrument. If vocalization is an 
end in itself, scales, and arpeggios, and well-phrased tows de force 
are capable of being made the highest triumphs of art. But, if 
the thing said is of more importance than the manner, then is 
vocalization a means to an end ; and musical education is to be at- 
tained by employing it to express those triumphs of art which 
are its legitimate province. It is certainly desirable that those 
who understand and deal with the finest kinds of music should 
know how to sing, and it is equally desirable that those who have 
made a special point of singing should deal with something better 
than mere opportunities for showing off their voices. But in this 
country it is especially to be observed that the voices which are 
fit to be described as the noblest instruments are not as common 
as blackberries. Moreover, in order to bring home to the 
people the power of art, it must be given them in their own lan- 
guage, and in the music appropriate to that language, which 
in this case happens not to be so suitable for simple vocal 
effects as the languages of southern nations. One conclusion to be 
drawn from these considerations is that the question of musical 
culture is more complicated than it may appear in a treatise on 
singing ; and that one of the things which are yet far from being 
decided by musical philosophy is the exact status of the voice in 
the ideal scheme of artistic expression. 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS.* 


NE approaches old art with a melancholy pleasure. Such a 

book as Mr. Bowes has compiled is always a history of decay 
or extinction. He says in his preface, “ Japanese art is now almost 
a thing of the past.” It is the old story ; intercourse with Europe 
has destroyed its vitality. There is an interesting description in a 
manuscript written about the beginning of the present century, in 
which Ki no Masatami, an eminent artist of the Kano school, 
speaks of his method of study. Mr. Bowes gives the page of the 
manuscript in facsimile, and a translation by Mr. Kawakami, whose 
valuable assistance Mr. Bowes secured for his task. Masatami 
lays down an excellent elementary rule for those who paint flower- 
ing shrubs and rare grasses. “Conceive,” he says, “the spirit of 
their natural power of growth.” Few English artists, we suspect, 
would not be the better of this advice. He directs his pupils to 
observe whether the branches should be bending down or looking 
upward, whether the leaves should be thick or thin, whether the 
flowers should “show their faces or their backs,” whether the colours 
should be deep or light. He complains that some humble plant 
is able by its daintiness and brilliancy to dazzle his vision and 
baffle his skill. “ Whenever,” he adds, “I see a flower or a grass, 
I never fail, in spite of my meagre ability in painting, to copy it 
out, so that it may serve the purpose of a model in the future.” 


* Japanese Marks and Seals on Pottery, in Illuminated MSS. and 
Printed Books, and on Lacquer, Enamels, Metal, Wood, Ivory, §c. By 
James Lord Bowes, Joint Author of “ Keramic Art of Japan.” mdon ¢ 


equalize the registers, or, more correctly, to obtain equality in all | 
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-ticizes mere botanical drawing ; though no one single point 
ine poe tein yet the style is too often spoilt, and the “fine 


rit” lost. “ It is only necessary in this pursuit that we should 
do our best in preserving the shapes, the aspects and uliarities, 
of the flowers which we intend to produce.” Ki no Masatami, it 


+. avident, thought as much of spirit as of skill, In the present 
still exists, but the spirit is dying or dead. The 
secret charm of the old uncontaminated Japanese art consists in 
the worship of natural form, coupled with the true artistic reserve 
indicated by the passage from which we have quoted. Flowers 
were treated with a loving familiarity, and even when used simply 
for marks, such as those engraved by Mr. Bowes, retained their 
distinguishing characteristics and ornamental qualities. The 
Japanese artist was happy in feeling that his profession was 
honourable, and that his work appealed to a public which could 
appreciate it adequately. He was stimulated by a distinct pride 
in his achievements ; he counted on fame and laboured hard to 
attain it. [He was not swallowed up in the factory at which he 
worked. The artist's production was marked with his name. 
We read such inscriptions as “ made by Fujiwara, the first man 
in the world”; or “designed by Yasuchika, in answer to a 
demand”; or “ Meizan, the first maker of the three countries.” 
These three countries were India, China, and Japan, and signified, 
in fact, the whole world. Miaku records that he was seventy- 
two years of age when he made one of his pieces, Sometimes 
besides the arust’s name we have those of the factory, the kiln, 
the town, and the province. Sometimes there are little poetical 
descriptions, used apparently as mottoes, Thus:— 
When the wind rises the sound is pleasant— 
When the rain falls the colour is lovely. 
Or again :— 


When the autumn winds blow there are sounds in the branches of the 


trees. 

The reed and the lotus-flower fill the garden under the verandah, 
Even in the city there is some aspect of the country. 
Upon a bottle of modern Bizen is a miniature ode, rudely 
scratched :— 

It is in the month of mild October that the birds with their gentle yet 
sweet song visit the few bamboos that remain sadly here and there. 
We suspect Mr. Kawakami of considerably i the thought 
expressed by the original words, which are only as follows:— 

Take sukoshi arite tori naku kohan kana. 


Another piece, a Loge is inscribed, “The mountain after the 
summer rain,” probably in allusion to the effect the artist has 
endeavoured to produce. On a saucer are these verses :— 

By the increase of the verdure another mountain comes out. 
The clouds being distant the water is clear. 

The appreciation of natural beauty, combired wita household duty, 

is pithily put in another couplet :— 
As I raise the curtain the rain drops from the flowers : 
As I sweep the stone the shadow of the bamboo is reflected. 

One expects sermons in stones, perhaps; but poetry and pottery is 
an unlooked-for combination, 

’ The earliest marks known purport to date from the thirteenth 
century of ourera. Their authenticity is somewhat doubtful, but 
a succession from the latter part of the seventeenth century is un- 
questionable. Yet forged marks are very common. The well- 
known Japanese family crests, or badges rather, as they should be 
termed, are sometimes found, but were prohibited by law. ‘They 
form such a pleasing mode of decoration that their employment 
must sometimes have been a temptation to the artist. The Kiku 
crest was a sort of wheel-shaped flower, with petals varying from 
twelve to twenty-one. The Tokugawa consisted of three fan-shaped 
leaves in a circle. The Satsuma crest was a sort of Maltese cross, 
alsoin acircle, The Kiri was two triplets of leaves. The armorial 
bearings of the Prince of Soma were very strange—a horse jump- 
ing over a rope fastened between two posts. He is supposed to be 
tethered, but holds the end of the rope with his fore-legs, There 
is a subsidiary bearing which consists of a central ball surrounded 
by eight smaller balls, and this is sometimes used on bowls of so- 
called “Soma ware.” When princes had services made for their 
own use or for special presentations, they may have been allowed 
to exhibit their teases: ora great artist may have received special 
leave to use one. ‘They certainly do occur now and then. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Bowes’s work deals with illu- 
minated manuscripts,and even with printed books. He tells us 
that the ancient records speak of the art of illustration as in use 
as early as the fifth century, but no remains so old have been 
identitied, nor do we even know in what character they were 
written. The earliest work extant remains in a temple, and is said 
to date from the seventh century. It is a portrait of a prince 
named Shotoku. Little progress, however, seems to have been 
made before the fourteenth century, when the school of Tosa was 
founded by a celebrated artist called Tsunetaka. His descendant 
still holds a distinguished place in the Japanese art woyld. The 
—- of this school are remarkable for minuteness and delicacy. 

hey are bright in colour, and exhibit a liberal use of gilding. 

They represent nobles in gorgeous garments, and warriors in 

wonderful attitudes. Otherwise the style is not unlike that 

of European illuminations of the same period. A second great 
school was that of Kano, founded a century later, which, 
after enjoying the patronage of the Shogunate, is still extant, the 
founder's descendants keeping up their ancestor's reputation. The 
artists of the Kano school seem to delight chietly in the repre- 
sentation of scenes from nature and in mythological and legendary 


subjects. A third great school is that of Utagawa, the most cele- 
brated master of which was Hokusai, who flourished at the begin- 
ning of the present century, and was especially pronounced to be 
“ Ukiyo,” or popular in his style. He illustrated the manners and 
customs of his own time, as well as the warlike scenes of previous 
ages, and his works are exceedingly graphic and occasionally 
humorous. They are still often copied on wood, and reproduced 
in the ordinary block-printed books of the country. A fourth 
style, more Chinese in character, must also be mentioned. It is 
that of the Sumie school, and has always been a favourite with 
the cultivated class in Japan. In it colour is but sparingly 
introduced, and the eflect is produced by a few strokes of the 
brush in Indian ink. The most ancient form of books was, 
as in Europe, the roll, but folding volumes are of great anti- 
quity. Some of the rolls which have reached this country 
are as much as forty-five feet long. One would need a 
chamber in an Italian palazzo to stretch such a book in com- 
fort. A three-volume novel in this form would be rather trying 
to the feelings of modern readers who like to sit in armchairs 
with their feet on the fender. The Japanese are great readers, 
and have circulating libraries of their folded books, but the 
choice is not large, and works on etiquette, sometimes hundreds 
of years old, are among their principal sources of information. 
Copyright is obtained from Government by the payment of a sum 
equal to the selling price of half a dozen copies. Miss Bird, one 
of the most recent travellers, tells us that modern scientific works 
from Europe are now to be had in Japanese translations, and that 
Darwin's Oriyin of Species commands a considerable sale. The 
marks upon books given by Mr. Bowes are chiefly what we 
should call titles, They explain the subject, and the name of the 
artist is always inserted. When there are three volumes, they 
are marked Jo, chiu, and ge, meaning literally top, middle, and 
bottom; or else Teng, Chi, and Zing, which mean heaven and 
earth and man. The modern word to express “volume” is 
“ maki,” but in older books “satsu ”—thatis, “slip of bamboo ”—is 
occasionally found, a reminiscence of the time when, before paper 
was in general use, thin shavings of wood were employed to 
write upon, The shortcomings of Japanese art need not here be 
touched upon, but they may be summed up in the judgment that 
the artists never got beyond book illustration. Their larger 
works are as unlike our ideal of what a picture should be as a 
woodcut by Bewick is unlike a painting by Sir Edwin Landseer. 
We have said enough to show that even a list of marks may 
contain much that is entertaining, and that, dry as it is, Mr. 
Bowes’s work may be studied without weariness, To the col- 
lector it is absolutely necessary ; and we cannot help regretting 
that the paper, the printing, the binding, and other acces- 
sories, which are really of no moment, render the work an ex- 
pensive one. This we say as much in Mr. Bowes’s interest as in 
that of the general collecting public. Before a year is out some 
poor creature who may or may not have a smattering of Japanese 
will bring out a cheap summary of the book, assuming originality, 
perhaps imprudently correcting here and there a passage from Mr. 
Bowes, while full himself of every kind of error, to say nothing of 
misprints. This is what authors like Mr, Bowes, Mr. Cripps, and 
others of the magnificent kind bring upon themselves, and the 
critic goes out of his way in making any remarks upon the matter. 
It is, of course, no business of his, But in days of universal 
“collecting,” when every one lays to heart in time Sir Henry 
Holland's octogenarian regrets that he did not begin a collection of 
some kind in his youth, books of this sort should be within the 
reach of all, Many even of those who belong to the best type of 
collectors, and buy because a thing pleases their cultivated taste, 
do not know which of their Japanese objects are good, which are 
rare, which are of historical or artistic interest. This ignorance is 
still excusable while sumptuous and costly volumes alone contain 
information. The day may come when every parish will have its 
public library of books of reference, but that day is yet a long 
way off. In Japan they are ahead of us in this as some other 
respects. Some of our readers will remember a characteristic 
in Miss Bird’s book already mentioned, where that observant 
traveller tells how the family treasures are kept in a fireproof 
building and are brought in one at a time to decorate the living 
rooms, and to be thoroughly enjoyed without any disturbing 
influence or anything that might be inharmonious or distract the 
attention. Where works of art are thus intelligently studied and 
valued even by the lowest classes, it is no wonder that so much 
thought and pains should be bestowed upon common objects, but 
one cannot help pitying the Japanese students who come over 
here in such numbers. What they must suffer in the saloon of a 
French hotel, or even in the so-called ssthetic homes of London ! 


TWO BOOKS ON THE MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT.* 


flag Married Women’s Property Act deals with matters of 
Poy importance, in some relation or other, to every citizen 
of the Uni 


* The Married Women’s Property Act (45 § 46 Vict. c. 75): a Con- 
the Existing” Law. 


Kingdom, and, though it does not come into force 


cise Treatise, showing the effect of this Act upon . By 
Thomas Barrett-Lennard, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Waterlow & Sons, Limited. 1882, 

The Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, together with the Acts 
1870 and 1874, and an Introduction on the Law of Married Womese 
Property. By Ralph Thicknesse, B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Maxwell & Son. 1882. 
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until January 1st, 1883, the interval may be well employed in 
reparing for the new régime which it willintroduce. Mr. Barrett- 
nnard’s little book, though it professes to be hardly more than 
a reprint of the Act with very short annotations, yet affords 
sufficient materials for comparing the existing state of the law 
with what it will be after the commencement of next year, and 
we take the opportunity of offering a few remarks on the main 
features of the new Act. 
It is, in the first instance, necessary to consider what is the 
present condition of affairs with regard to the position of a mar- 
ried woman and her property. So far as the pure Common Law 
was concerned, the rights of a married woman with respect to 
property, real and personal, belonging to her at the time of her 
marriage or accruing to her afterwards were practically nil. 
During her coverture her husband received all rents and profits of 
her real estates, over which, moreover, she had, independently of 
him, no disposing power whatever; her personal property, if in 
possession, passed absolutely to him, or, if it consisted in legal 
rights requiring some step to be taken in order to make the title 
perfect, the husband could take that step and acquire the perfect 
roperty to himself. Gradually, however, Chancery stepped 
in to modify this inequitable and indefensible state of atfairs. ‘The 
introduction of the doctrine of a separate use enabled property, 
real or personal, to be secured to a married woman through the 
interposition of trustees free from the control or interference of her 
husband; and an extension of this doctrine invested the husband 
himself with the character of a trustee in default of the appoint- 
ment of any independent person to that office. Furthermore, 
Chancery devised a method by which to obviate the possibility of 
@ married woman, either improvidently or under the influence of 
her husband, denuding herself of that provision which had been, 
intended for her separate benefit or — The means to this 
end was the fettering such estate by what is known as a restraint 
on anticipation—that is to say, a provision by which, though the 
married woman has an absolute right to receive the accruing 
profits of her separate estate, whether real or personal, she is at the 
same time debarred from alienating or encumbering the principal 
or corpus in favour either of her husband or any one else. But, 
true to its fundamental maxim that “ equity is equality,” Chancery 
did not accord to the married woman these unquestionable privi- 
1 without exacting somewhat in return, When it was estab- 
ished that a married woman could hold property, her Common 
Law incapacity to contract became an anomaly, and the Equity 
Courts developed the principle that a married woman might bind 
her separate estate by special reference thereto, and ultimately 
came to treat her general contracts as binding that separate 
estate, provided the circumstances demonstrated such an intention. 
Laudable, however, as this view appears, its practical effect has 
hitherto been much hampered by the technicalities of Equity 
practice—mainly by the fact that there can be no personal judg- 
ment against a married woman, the most a creditor can obtain 
being an inquiry as to what separate estate she is possessed of, in 
whose hands it is, and a somewhat indefinite remedy against it 
when found. Moreover, such remedy is always liable to be de- 
feated should it eventually prove that such separate estate is 
subject to a restraint on anticipation such as is described above. 
The Married Women’s Property Act, 1870, supplemented the 
benevolent endeavours of Chancery on behalf of the married woman 
in several important respects. It provided that the wages or 
earnings which a married women should acquire by trade carried 
‘on apart from her husband, or by the exercise of any artistic, 
literary, or scientitic skill, and all investments thereof, should be 
deemed and treated as property held and settled to her separate 
nse and subject only to her control; it furnished machinery by 
which a married woman or a woman about to be married might 
secure to herself any moneys of hers invested in the public funds, 
‘in joint-stock companies, or other recognized financial undertakings, 
and be herself registered as the owner thereof; it secured to a 
woman married after its passing all personal property coming to 
her during the marriage as next of kin to an intestate, or any sum 
-of money less than 200/, accruing to her under any deed or will, 
and the rents and protits of any freehold or copyhold property to 
which she might succeed as heiress or co-heiress, This Act, how- 
ever, while extending the rights of married women, did not 
‘materially affect their liabilities, save in so far as it furnished 
fresh materials on which Equity might fasten for the satisfaction 
of their obligations. But it introduced an entirely new doc- 
trine with regard to debts contracted or wrongs committed by 
a woman who subsequently married without liquidating those 
debts or making satisfaction for those wrongs. Prior to 1870 the 
jaw stood that for debts contracted or wrongs committed by 
his wife prior to marriage, the husband was responsible. The 
Act of 1870 provided that no husband should, by reason of any 
marriage after the passing of the Act, be liable for his wife's 
debts incurred before marriage, the liability for such debts 
being transferred to the wife and her separate estate. This last 
provision did not, however, work well, and in 1874 the Legislature 
nized its error, and by an Act of that year which recited that 
“it is not just that the property which a woman has at the time 
of her marriage should pass to her husband, and that he should not 
be liable for her debts contracted before marriage,” repealed the pro- 
visions of the previous Act on this point, and enacted in lieu thereof 
that a husband and wife married after the passing of the Act might be 
sued jointly for the ante-nuptial debts of the wife. But the 
‘nusband, either in respect of such debts or of torts committed by 


of certain specified property, which may be summarized as includj 

all the benefits which, apart from settlement, have accrued to him 
jure mariti, With regard to torts committed by or against thg 
wife during marriage, the existing law is, that where the wife jg 
the wrongdoer the husband is responsible; where she is the aggrieved 
party, the husband is, with some exceptions too rare to require 
notice, at least an indispensable party to the action, and the person 
to whom in the first instance any damages recovered are payable, 

Having thus expounded the existing state of the law as to mar. 
ried women, somewhat more fully, we venture to think, than Mp, 
Barrett-Lennard has done in the work before us, inasmuch ag he 
treats but very meagrely of the equitable aspect of the matter, we 

roceed to notice the changes which the new year will introducg 

y virtue of the recent Act. And first it is to be noticed that 
the Act repeals the two prior Acts of 1870 and 1874, rm. 
enacting those of their provisions which it is desired to perpetuate, 
thus following the good rule, which at length seems to be gain. 
ing ground, of consolidation rather than mere amendment jn 
legislation. 

The first section consists of several sub-sections aptly grouped 
together, and conjointly conferring on the married woman a far 
higher legal status than has yet been her lot. Independently 
of trustees or other intervention, she is to be capable, within 
the purview of the Act, of acquiring, holding, or disposing of real 
or personal property as though she were unmarried or a man; she 
will have power to bind her separate estate by contract, and to sue 
or be sued in contract or tort without the necessity of joining her 
husband asa party in any case; and any damages or costs which she 
may recover are to be her own separate property. It is somewhat 
remarkable that no mention is made as to what is to be the 
destination of any sum of money recovered by a married woman 
in an action based purely on contract, as such sum of money 
would clearly not fall under the head either of “ damages or costs,” 
We presume that the Legislature considered its intention suffi- 
ciently clear that such sum was to be separate estate of the 
woman, as indeed would be but natural where she was the sole 

laintiff. Then sub-section 3 enacts that every contract eatered into 

y @ married woman shall primd facie be deemed to be entered 
into by her with reference to, and shall bind, her separate estate, 
As Mr. Barrett-Lennard points out, this sub-secti sn has the etlect 
of shifting the onus of proof from the creditor to the married 
woman, rendering it incumbent upon her to show that the cir 
cumstances of the contract negative the presumption that she 
intended thereby to bind her separate estate. But it appears to 
us fairly within the region of discussion whether this section has 
not, designedly or undesignedly, a much more important bearing 
—namely, whether it does not inferentially absolve the husband of 
a woman having separate estate from liability on her contracts, 
This view is quite reasonably deducible from the language used, 
and if it be the true one, it introduces an unbounded element of 
difficulty in the way of all persons dealing with married women, 
inasmuch as their remedy against the husband would depend on 
whether the wile possessed separate property or not—a poiut which 
a creditor would in the vast majority of cases be unable to ascertain 
until he had reached a comparatively advanced stage of legal pro- 
ceedings speculatively instituted. For, though the effect of the 
other sub-sections, interpreted by the light of the recent decision 
in Williams v. Mercier, would seem to be that there may hence- 
forth be a personal judgment against a married woman enforceable 
by execution against any available separate property she may 
then or therealter possess, yet, so far as we can see, the Act 
affords no means by which a creditor may, before commencing 
sagen ascertain whether the married woman with whom he 

as contracted is possessed of any and what separate property, and 
whether or not it is subject to a restraint on anticipation. 
Without information on these points he must proceed at his own 
risk, if he sues her, or, according to the view suggested above, if 
he sues her husband—the latter course being already sutticiently 
complicated by the possibility of a previous secret revocation of 
the wile’s agency by her husband, such as was recognized in 
Debenham v. Mellor. We confess, however, that we cannot 
suggest any way in which the Act could have satis/actorily solved 
this difficulty. It makes a restraint upon anticipation ineffectual 
against a married woman’s ante-nuptial debts, for which it gives 
a cumulative remedy against her separate estate, and some relief 
might have been atforded to the creditor by extending this pro- 
vision to her post-nuptial debts as well. But even this, as is 
obvious, would not dispose of the matter. 
Again, another difficulty in such cases is that a married woman 
may, when sued for a debt, part with her separate estate or vest it 
in trustees with a restraint on anticipation, it having been decided 
that there is no power to restrain her by injunction from so 
doing. Of course in gross cases such a transaction might possibly 
be set aside as in fraud of creditors, and it seems possible 
that the Act gives, as part of the personal remedy against a 
married woman, the power to compel her to bring the sum 
claimed into Court, where the circumstances render Order XIV. 
applicable. 
Sub-section 5 extends to a married woman carrying on trade 
separately from her husband the privileges or liabilities of the 
bankruptcy laws. 
Section 2 introduces a most important innovation. Every 
woman who marries after January Ist, 1883, is to have and holdas 
her separate property, and to be entitled to dispose of by will or 
otherwise, all real and personal property which shall belong to her 


the wife before marriage, was only to be responsible to the extent 


at the time of marriage, or shall be acquired by or devolve upon 
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jage. This provision is admirably adapted to defeat 
of A man who succeeds in 
ing that hitherto most desirable of all brides, an heiress in her 
— ht, will find himself no better off than when he started, while 
— ar a suggestion of settlements might cast a doubt on the 
disinterestedness of his intentions. Practically, we take it, the 
number of young women of fortune whose money is not more or 
Jess tied up is even now small, but this absolutely extinguishes the 
gpecies. The Act even goes further, and by section 6 it secures 
Pe ike manner to women married before its commencement all 
real and personal —_— coming to them after January Ist, 
1883. It also continues a 1 the privileges as to wages, earnings, 
deposits, and investments acquired under the repealed Act of 1870. 
The Act of 1870 rendered the separate property of a woman 
married after the passing of that Act liable for her debts contracted 
before marriage. The present Act extends this liability to all women, 
whether married before or after its becoming law; it includes in 
the causes of action giving a claim against such separate estate all 
contracts and wrongs, as well as pure debts—contining, however, 
the effect of the Act in the case of women married after its 
passing to such property as they acquire solely by virtue of its 
visions. Collaterally with this, a remedy is given against the 

Busband similar to that afforded by the Act of 1874. ’ 

In section 12 we find the old legal theory of husband and wife 
being one person still further and most rudely shaken. The Act 
of 1870 gave the wife legal remedies, both civil and criminal, in 
respect of her separate estate against ‘all persons whomsoever ” ; 
but, broad as this wording is, it does not seem to contemplate, and 
has never been interpreted to include, proceedings inter se between 
husband and wife. The present Act, however, affords a wile, in 
respect of her separate estate, precisely the same civil remedies 
as she would have against an absolute stranger, abrogating 
for this purpose the settled rule of law that husband and 
wife cannot give evidence against one another. Nay, further, under 
certain safeguards and restrictions, the Act sanctions criminal pro- 
ceedings between husband and wife when living separate from one 
another for offences against the exclusive property of either com- 
mitted during or on the eve of such separation. With these pro- 
visions, a8 with those which regulate the liabilities of a married 
woman as executrix or administratrix, we do not propose now to 
deal, regarding such cases as too exceptional to be of general interest. 
The main features of the Act to which we have drawn attention 
clearly constitute a new departure in the emancipation of woman 
and her.development into a full legal “ persona”; but very much 
of the advantage or disadvantage which would otherwise have 
resulted from the Act is neutralized by the fact that it preserves 
intact the whole system of settlements, save only in the one minor 

ticular before noticed as to restraints in anticipation. The pro- 

bility, therefore, is that, among the classes who have the family 
solicitor always with them, things will go on pretty much the 
same as heretofore; the difference will mainly be among the 
poorer classes, who cannot afford the luxury of parchment and 
wax ; and as regards them, inasmuch as the wile is the party 
usually requiring protection, the working of the Act ought to be 
deneficial. 

Very recently another book on the subject of this Act has 
been issued by Mr. Thicknesse. This gentleman emphatically 
takes time by the forelock, inasmuch as he speaks of the 
coming into force of the Act as a fait accompli. He has had 
a longer period than Mr. Barrett-Lennard in which to excogitate 
the bearing of the new legislation, and naturally his work, though 
marred by occasional inaccuracies, is the more valuable of the two, 
whether considered with respect to the synopsis it affords of the 
existing law of husband and wife, the enumeration of the autho- 
tities on which that law is based, or the exposition of the views 
which Courts may reasonably be expected to take of the ellect of 
the new Act. One point in particular he notices which had 
escaped us—namely, that under the new Act the whole elaborate 
doctrine of a wife’s equity to a settlement becomes practically 
cbsolete. 


SCENES FROM THE GHETTO.’ 


We doubt very much whether any one has closed this selec- 
tion from Kompert without a feeling of disappointment. The 
author has a considerable reputation, and is indirectly well enough 
known in this country. The life of the oppressed Jews of Eastern 
Europe seems to afford an admirable subject. But the promise of 
interest which seems to be made by the name of the author and his 
subject is pot by any means kept by the Scenes from the Ghetto. 
They are singularly destitute of dramatic interest, and even of local 
colour, The Jews of whom Herr Kompert writes are strikingly 
like the rest of the world. Ifthe book is somewhat dull, very little 
of the blame rests on the translator. The English of the Scenes 
from the Ghetto is easy, and so free from foreign idioms that it 
would be invidious to point out those which have crept into the 
book. It is not quite spontaneous enough to let us forget that it 
is a translation, but neither is it so incorrect as to continually 
remind us of the fact. 

Of the four stories which have been selected to form this 
volume, we are inclined to rank the first as best. “ Schlemiel,” as it 
is called, is not a dramatic story, and, with the exception of a few 


* Scenes from the Ghetto: Studies of Jewish Life. Translated from 
the German of Leopold Kompert. London: Remington & Co. 1882. 


somewhat insignificant details of manners, it might be told of 
people of cny race, but it does describe a certain form of human 
character with humour and pathos. A Schlemiel is ‘the name of 
the Ghetto for the unlucky man whose fingers are all thumbs. As 
may be supposed, his fate is not an enviable one among the people 
of that “ancient race,” to use a consecrated phrase. The bungler 
whose history Herr Kompert tells starts in life with every advan- 
tage, only to ruin himself the more completely. Anschel, the 
Schlemiel, is the son of a wealthy Jew, who leaves him at the 
top of the tree in the Ghetto, He is also a well-meaning lad, 
laborious, sober, and full of good intentions, but he can touch 
nothing without breaking it; and, unfortunately for him, he 
has an enemy who is on the watch to profit by his mistakes, 
This enemy is a certain Schlome Katz, a keen-witted shifty 
fellow who has set his mind on getting possession of the com- 
fortable house which Anschel has inherited from his father, but 
which at some former period has belonged to the family of 
Katz. From the very beginning the two are opposed to one 
another. When Anschel is going to read the chapter of the 
Thora, which every young Jew has to read in the Synagogue, 
at least in Eastern Europe, when he is going through the cere- 
mony which marks his entry into manhood, he gets swimmingly 
along with the unnoted and unpunctuated text till he suddenly 
catches Schlome’s eye fixed on him, and then his memory fails, 
and he breaks down, It is the same all through life. Anschel 
goes away to obtain a bride, but Katz defeats him, or rather he 
defeats himself, by his own clumsiness, and his rival reaps the 
profit. He marries a beautiful girl of whom he is very fond, and 
on the marriage-day her ignorance of the complicated rules of 
aera which regulate the Ghetto brings him into disgrace. 

usiness goes from bad to worse, and at last he has to sell his 
house to his enemy Katz. His consolation all through has been 
that his wife believes in him, and he has some hope that luck will 
turn. But his fortune is too strong for him, and the last comfort 
of his life goes like the rest. On the anniversary of his wedding 
he buys a goose for a family feast, and is solemnly carving it u 
when a nail is found in the flesh by his child. Until it is decid 
whether the goose is ¢refe or koscher—impure or pure, according 
to the thousand childish regulations of the Talmud—it is impos- 
sible to proceed with the iamily feast to which the poor fellow 
has been looking forward for days :— 

Anschel, as though paralysed, dropped his knife; he turned paler than 
the table-cloth. ksther immediately took up the dish containing the 
goose, and told Schimmele to hasten with it to the Rabbi, and ask bim if 
it was not trefe. The child took the dish, enveloped it in a napkin, and 
went off quickly to the Rabbi. 

Meanwhile a melancholy silence reigned in the room, Anschel kept his 
eyes cast down, and Esther looked before her without saying a word. Mis- 
turtune seemed to hover in the room. 

Jn a few minutes Schimmele returned, his visage gave little hope—tears 
stood in his eyes. 

* Well,” said Esther. 

“ The govse is trefe,” replied the boy sobbing. 

“ Anschel,” said Esther calmly, in a low voice, locking down with one 
finger resting on her lips, “‘ Anschel, you are truly a great Schlemiel.” 

‘Thus she too had pronounced the fatal word. His whole future was now 
hopeless. What fresh blow could make his heart bleed after that just dealt 
by the one who ought to have spared him ? 

“1 shall not survive this last wound,” he said to himself with com- 
posure, and then rose and put on his overcoat. He went forth without 
saying a word of adieu. It was late at night when he came back. Esther 
had been waiting for him in the greatest anxiety and fear. Weeping she 
threw her arms around him as soon as he entered. 

“Ah!” he said, freeing himself from her caresses, “you can never recall 
those words. Isee I am a Schlemiel. I have just come from Schlome 
Katz’s ; I have sold the house to him.” 


The loss of his house is too much for Anschel, and a few weeks 
afterwards his body is found thrown up by the river. “It was 
believed,” as Herr Kompert puts it, “ that a misfortune had hap- 
pened to him.” When they are putting him into his graye one of 
the ciggers slips on the wet ground, and the coffin rolls headlong 
down, “May he pardon me; but he is a Schlemiel even now,” is 
the reflection of Schlome Katz, and the epitaph of the unhappy 
Anschel. 

Of the three other stories, one, “ Old Babele,” is a tale of the 
supernatural, or half-supernatural, which is scarcely intelligible 
without long explanations, aud the human interest is almost ni. 
“The Randar’s Children,” which occupies more than half the 
volume, is more interesting as a picture of Jewish life. Randar 
is a corruption of the word “arrendator,” the name given to 
the speculator who leases some noble’s right of distilling brandy 
—which is, or was, it seems, an aristocratic monopoly in 
Poland and Bohemia. The Randar who is the father of Herr 
Kompert’s hero and heroine, one Rebb Schmul, is not a Jew 
of the Ghetto, but of the country, a much milder and more 
attractive type of his race. He is happily married, and has 
two children; Hannele, a daughter, and Moschele, who is his 
son, and is in all ways a prosperous man. Herr Kompert dwells 
almost with complacency on his prosperity. He describes how 
the villagers respected him; how the Count who, Randar as he 
is, trusted and liked him; and how the “schnorrer,” that i 
wandering Jewish beggars, come to him from all quarters an 
sing the praises of his charity. One of these schnorrer is the 
most striking figure Herr Kompert has drawn, and promises to 
make the highly interesting character. He is a certain Mendel 
Wilna, a Polish Jew, who has devoted his life to the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. He wanders about, endeavouring to rouse the 
enthusiasm of his fellow-Jews. At the opening of Herr Kompert’s 
story this man has just arrived at Randar’s house, and 
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announces that he is about to set out on a journey to Jerusalem ; 
the journey is of course to be made on foot, and he will support 
himself by begging. The entbusiasm of the schnorrer strikes the 
imagination of the boy Moschele, and he asks to be allowed 
to go with his friend. His father pretends to consent, and the 
lad absolutely begins the journey with the schnorrer. It is only 
with the greatest difficulty that Mendel Wilna can at last make 
him understand that he must go back home, and that he has 
only been played with while he thought his undertaking per- 
fectly serious. The introduction of Mendel Wilna and the early 
enthusiasm of Moschele seem to point to a story of consider- 
able dramatic interest; but the indications prove disappointing. 
The ‘“‘ Randar’s Children” resolves itself into a series of sketches 
of character, none of which have any considerable vitality, and 
of descriptions of a Bohemian “Ghetto,” which has a striking 
resemblance to every other kind of slum. Herr Kompert has the 
weakness of a very clever man who tells stories because it is a 
convenient way of saying his say, and not because the story pos- 
sesses him and must be told. He prepares the way carefully, 
poses his dramatis persone, describes the scene, and then, at the 
critical moment, he seems to lose sight of his object, and his 
drawing becomes terribly blurred. The close of the “ Randar's 
Children ” is an instance of this feebleness of handling. The 
daughter, Hannele, has loved a certain Honza, the son of a peasant 
in Rebb Schmull’s village. Unfortunately Honza father drinks him- 
self into beggary at Schmull’s tavern, and then revenges himself by 
firing the Randar’s barn. 'Thiscrime putsanimpassable barrier between 
Hannele and Honza, besides ruining the ycung man’s family. He 
becomes a priest, and is settled in the neighbourhood of his native 
village. Here he uses his friendship with the Randar, who either 
bears no grudge for the arson or thinks it better to conceal his 
feelings, to try to seduce Hannele, who still loves him. In all 
Herr Kompert's account of what passes there is much keen obser- 
vation of little things; but, unfortunately, the motives of the 
different personages are quite unintelligible, and things happen 
apparently without cause or consequence, “ Without Authoriza- 
tion,” which closes the book, is the story of an attached couple in 
a Ghetto, who get into trouble with the authorities by marrying 
without a permit. ‘Their marriage is perfectly valid among the 
Jews and as a religious bond, but the Christian authorities will 
not recognize it. Finally, the wife goes to Vienna, and presents a 
petition to the Emperor, by which she gains the much-coveted 
“family right,” which establishes the respectability of her position 
in the eyes of the law. The fact that the disabilities which Herr 
Kompert describes as fretting the inhabitants of the Ghetto have 
- been swept away diminishes the interest of his sketches of Jew 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M SCHERER has been well inspired in his choice of certain 
¢ literary and ethical studies of the late head of the Ecole 
Normale (1), Ernest Bersct, and his prefatory memoir is not the 
least happy of his own critical compositions. M. Scherer is one of 
those critics who are always worth attending to when they happen 
to like their subject, though, when their subject happens to be dis- 
tasteful to them, much of their virtue evaporates. rsot appears 
to have been not merely a personal friend of M. Scherer’s, but a 
critic and thinker of not wholly different idiosyncrasy. He seems 
to have had more humour than his friend, and to have been free 
from the reproach of occasional “ woodenness” which might be 
brought against the eminent senator and man of letters who now 
writes his life. On the other hand, he was, as far as mere lite- 
rary power goes, M. Scherer’s inferior. But they appear both to 
have taken the peculiar juste-miliew and common-sense view of 
things in general which distinguishes those who may be called the 
Orleanists of literature. The biography is interesting, especially 
those parts of it which treat of Bersot’s relations to Cousin. 
Cousin seems to have had a real regard for the young student, but 
Bersot had two slight defects from the point of view of the author 
of Du vrai, dw beaw et du bien. In the first place, he had an 
indistinct idea that the labourer was worthy of his hire; whereas 
Cousin was rather of opinion that to serve so great a philosopher 
as himself was, or at least ought to be, its own reward ; and, in 
the second place, though he had a real regard for his master, he at 
the same time possessed an awkward independence of mind. The 
literary remains here collected are perhaps inferior in interest to 
the biography. But the criticisms on Michelet and M. Renan have 
much acuteness, and those on Voltaire and Montaigne show a 
really original faculty of looking at subjects which critics, 
especially in France, are too apt to regard through other men’s 
spectacles. 

Baron Davillier's work on early European porcelain (2) is one of 
those splendid quartos—not in this instance very thick, but admir- 
ably printed, furnished with a goodly frame of margin, and illus- 
trated by woodcuts hardly to be surpassed in excellence—which 
more than one Parisian publisher is wont to produce, and for 
which the Librairie de l’Art is acquiring an honourable name. The 
subject is the beginnings of the art of producing porcelain proper 


in Europe. As some readers may know, there was long prevalent 


(1) Un* moraliste: études et pensées. Par Ernest Bersot. Précédées 
@une notice biographique par Edmond Scherer. Paris: Hachette. 

(2) Les origines de la porcelaine en Europe. Par M. le baron Davillier. 
Paris and London: Librairie de l’Art (Remington & Co.) 


an idea that, although admirable faience and other fictile produety 
had been manufactured in Europe at least from the date of the 
Renaissance, true porcelain was an imported and exotic comm, 
dity until less than two centuries ago. This notion has long 
overthrown, the clearest evidence having been produced that 
Venice, Ferrara, Florence, and other Italian cities were able to 
turn out true porcelain in the sixteenth century, and not by 
means in its latest years only. It is to these early specimens (whieh 
have recently become a rage with collectors) that Baron Davillier 
devotes his he He has described and figured with particular 
care the rare and curious Medicis porcelain of which Sévres ang 
South Kensington possess most of the known specimens, though g 
certain number are in the hands of private persons, includi 
M. Davillier himself. The book is an excellent specimen of g 
monograph of its kind, and its handsome form is very appropriate 
to the subject. 

The publication, or republication, of the correspondence of 
George Sand (3) pursues its way, undisturbed apparently by the 
grumbles of those who declare that some letters do not make 
their appearance in exactly the same form as that in which 
they were written, or, at any rate, as that in which they have 
previously appeared. It would need a closer investigation than 
we have yet had opportunity to make to decide whether 
these complaints are or are not well founded; and, after all, 
they are not of much importance. The correspondence as her 
given supplies a full and evidently genuine picture of the cha 
racter of its remarkable author, and that is the chief thing 
with which the reader of such a book has to concern himself. The 
present volume, extending from the beginning of 1848 to the 
beginning of 1853, continues to exhibit the change which in the 
second had already begun. The “heyday in the blood” has 
cooled down by this time almost completely, but a fantastic poli- 
tical interest has taken its place. George Sand, somewhere in 
these volumes, austerely blames a luckless English Mazzinian lad 
for having “ read my novels too much,” and for being too m 
occupied with the man-and-woman question and not enough with 
the question of humanity. The question of humanity, to judge 
from these letters, would appear to be a very dull question, and 
(by a kind of paradox) to be singularly devoid of human nature, 
When George Sand was writing about her grievances against her 
husband she could be lively enough, as also when she described 
(we are speaking, of course, of her epistolary treatment of these 
subjects) the Aiver &@ Majorque which nearly killed Chopin. But 
when she is writing long-winded epistles about Socialism and 
Lamartine and Proudhon and the Roman expedition and the 
Prince-President, she becomes simply phrasiére, as Mme. de 
Genlis would say. There can be few places in which the incapacity 
of the political woman is exposed more strikingly, though it may 
be frankly admitted that political man at that time in France did 
not make a very brilliant appearance for his own sex’s credit. 
Only when the torrent of dull-snufiling phrases is interrupted by 
something personal can there be said to be much liveliness in the 
volume. Occasional letters to Maurice Sand; an excited request 
to acountry neighbour to send her a turkey at once because she 
has just had a present of truffles, and cannot get the bird to use 
them with for love or money at Nohant; an extremely characte- 
ristic expostulation with the author of a biographical sketch of 
her—these are the things which sometimes break through the 
monotonous strain of impossible politics. The letters to the 
Prince-President are not very pleasant reading ; for it is clear 
that on any consistent principles the writer ought not to have 
addressed her correspondent at all, save perhaps in the language of 
the Chatiments, 

To be sorry to meet M. Alphonse Karr between the covers of a 
book would argue a condition of mind to which we certainly shall 
not plead guilty. We shall admit that Sous les tilleuls was, to 
our thinking, more agreeable reading than Sous les pommiers (4), 
and that when M. Karr gets upon what he calls “la menteuse, 
ridicule et dangereuse institution du suffrage dit universel,” the 
heartiest agreement with his three adjectives does not suffice to 
convince a critic that he is altogether the right man in the right 
place. The truth is that a statement of M. Karr’s own (which we 
are not concerned to attack), to the effect that “nous sommes 4 
une de ces 6poques de folie régnante,” goes but ill with a previous 
and very ingenuous confession of his, ‘“ Peut-étre,” he says, “ est- 
ce la faute de mon tempérament, de mon caractére, de mon dge; 
mais il arrive assez fréquemment que beaucoup de mes contem- 
porains m’ennuient, me choquent, me répugnent.” In an epoch of 
folly regnant, the mere attitude of repugnance, boredom, and 
shock may be an attitude creditable to the good sense of the sub- 
ject, but is not inspiriting to his readers. They want folly shot 
flying, not moralized over and denounced ; especially when the 
moralizings and denunciations are so exceedingly copious and 
monotonous. We are not certain that half a dozen more volumes 
from M. Alphonse Karr might not make some very wrongheaded 
reader an out-and-out Gambettist. These remarks are, of course, 
only comparative, and have regard to the writer's other work. Evea 
in Sous les pommiers there are plenty of redeeming pages, and 
when M. Karr is attacking somebody else than M. Gambetta, 
somebody whom he has attacked not quite so often before, he 18 
nearly as lively as ever. The manner in which he “ tells their 
facts” to the egregious M. Paul Bert and the almost more 
egregious M. Labordére is excellent. 


(3) Correspondance de George Sand, Vol. III. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(4) Sous les pommiers. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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It is a positive pleasure to see the considerable advantages of the 
pook-producing arts at the present day put at the service of a divi- 
sion of literature than which none deserves them better, and than 
which none, recently at least, has enjoyed them less. A man who 
wants a really handsome edition of a Greek or Latin classic can 
certainly not gratify his taste unless he goes back to Baskerville or 
the elder Didot, if indeed it be not necessary to recur to Aldus, 
or at least to the Elzevirs, The Catullus (5) of MM. Rostand and 
Benoist has been produced by Messrs. Hachette in a manner which, 
without extraordinary elegance or gorgeousness, is worthy of the 

t, and it would be difficult to say more than that. Printed by 
the famous Lyonnese house of Perrin in a character, both italic 
and Roman, fashioned after Renaissance types, with sufficient 
ornaments, on good paper, and in a somewhat square-shaped octavo 
size, the book is a thoroughly desirable one. Nor is its outside its 
only merit. M. Rostand has given a complete verse translation of 
the poet; M. Benoist has constructed the text and furnished a 
critical commentary embodying all the most recent work of Ger- 
man and English commentators. This commentary is as yet in- 
complete, and need not, therefore, be criticized in detail. The 
first thing which strikes the reader of the translation is that 
M. Rostand isa bold man. He has translated Catullus straight 
through, with no omission, and with no softening except the sub- 
stitution, for the literal crudities of the original, of the kind of 
glossing paraphrase for which there is plenty of example in French 
classics. Except in these places, the translation is decidedly literal, 
and not unfrequently decidedly vigorous. Catullus’s varied and 

ful metres suffer, indeed, not a little by conversion into the 
unvarying Iambic of French poetry. But M. Rostand, if he has 
not been able to vary his metre, has varied his rhythm, and to a 
certain extent his language, with a great deal of care, and with no 
small success, in an attempt than which hardly any of the kind is 
more difficult. 

The twenty-fifth edition of one book and the nineteenth of 
another deserve chronicling when they are neither novels nor in 
any way occasional books, when they have attained their popu- 
larity by no unworthy means, and have, in fact, no claims to at- 
tention except good sense, good feeling, and good French. L’esprit 
des femmes and Del'amour et de la jalousie (6), now reprinted 
together, are in this position. 

A French cookery-book for fivepence cannot be said to be ex- 
pensive. There are not many petits ménages in England which 
enjoy such good fare as M. Delahaye has described (7). But that 
is no reason why there should not be many. 

M. Henry Houssaye has collected in a volume three salon 
articles ©; originally written in 1868, in 1879, and in the present 
year. has added a short Introduction, as a frame to the three. 

To any one who is troubled with what has been called “ the 
ferocious desire of knowing why,” the manners and customs of 
French authors of voyages and travels supply a constant subject 
of wonderment and curiosity. They seem quite unable to tell a 
pe tale without wrapping it up in a kind of envelope of fiction. 

the case of mere compilations this may matter little; but the 
habit seems to be so inveterate that when actual travellers come 
to tell their story it is almost impossible not to suspect a survival 
of it. Of all cadres for a book of simply instructive geography, 
an Excursion aux régions polaires (9) which is before us has 
pe the most grotesque. A Parisian walks in the Bois de 

ulogne and finds an Englishman very deliberately making pre- 
parations for hanging himself. He interferes with this project, 
and, finding that “ Lord Spleen” is simply suffering from ennu:, 
sends him ona tour round the globe. Ten years later the English- 
man returns, quite cured, with white hair and a young wife, whom 
he has just married—a combination which does not seem to show 
that he had become entirely sane during his travels. He leaves a 
vast manuscript with his acs-fewg and the first fruits of this 
are as sober and commonplace an account of Siberia (barring 
some scanty episodes intended to keep up the fictitious interest) as 
ever appeared in any encyclopedia, An unfriendly critic might 
call this childish. 

Among school-books we have to notice an eighth issue of M. 

ve Masson’s careful and instructive edition of L’avare (10), 
the distinguishing feature of which is perhaps the abundant 
citation of authors older than Moliére or contemporary with him. 
Messrs, Jeficott and Tossell have attempted what at first sight 
seems a rather whimsical idea—a newspaper French reading- 
book (11). The connexion of cause and effect in the case of 
educational books nowadays is, however, seldom further to seek 
than in the system of examination. It is customary, it seems, in 
certain cases to set a “ sight” paper from a French newspaper, and 
this is said to puzzle the examinees terribly. Messrs. Jeftcott and 
Tossell have come to their rescue; for which perhaps examiners 
will not thank them, though crammers and crammed will. ‘The 
tace between the hapless man who strives to find out knowledge 
and his unwearying toe who determines to substitute cram is an 


(s) Les poésies de Catulle. Par E, Rostand et E. Benoist. Tomes 1. et 
Paris: Hachette. 
_ (6) Lesprit des fe et les femmes desprit. De Vamour et de la 
jalousie, Par P.J.'Stahl. Paris: Hetzel. 
(7) La cuisine des petits ménages. Par A. Delahaye. Paris: Hachette. 
(8) L’art francais depuis diz ans. Par H. Houssaye. Paris: Didier. 
(9) Excursion aux régions polaires. Paris: Dentu. 
(10) L’avare. Edited by G. Masson. Eighth Edition. London and 
Paris: Hachette. 


11) The French Newspaper Reading-Book. By W. T. Jeffcott and 
G. J. Tossell. London, Paris, and Boston: Hachette. 
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interesting subject for the humorist to contemplate. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of a newspaper reading-book is not in itself an un- 
happy one. Though it certainly will not conduce to the writing 
or appreciation of good French, it may give the pupil more interest 
in the study than the estimable, but not always attractive, works 
usually put into his hands, From the same point of view, 
M. Kastner’s selection of Mme. de Beaumont’s fairy-tales (12) may 
also be welcome. He betrays something of the partiality of an 
editor in saying that these highly moral, but rather sapless, pro- 
ductions are “in point of interest fully equal to Andersen, whi 
their moral teaching is perhaps more pure and certainly much 
more accessible to young intellects.” If this be so, we are sorry 
for the young intellects, However, though Mme. de Beaumont talks 
mere prose compared with Andersen’s poetry, and has none of the 
wit and piquancy of the fairy-tale writing school of Perrault and 
Hamilton (of which she was a virtuous but belated representa- 
tive), her work is excellently suited virginibus isque, 

M. Lemerre’s Petite bibliotheque littérmre has been en- 
riched in the modern section by a new edition (13) of the second 
Légende des sitcles, in the ancient by the third volume (14) of 
M. Pauly’s edition of Corneille, containing the four masterpieces 
—The Cid, Horace, Cinna, and Polyeucte. 

As was to be expected, not to say feared, the laurels of M. 
Derouléde will not allow some of his contemporaries to sleep. A 
rival laureate of La revanche presents himself in M. Paul Bruyére (15). 
The only difference may be said to be, that while the author of 
Marches et sonneries really has some poetical talent, M. Bruyére 
appears to possess none. On the other hand, his volume is full 
ot the most outrageous insults to Germany, and of the most frantic 
boasts of what Frenchmen are going to do to her. Would it not, 
under all the circumstances, be better to postpone the boasting a 
little? M. Bruyére is not to be suspected of much acquaintance 
with literature or history, since he makes one of his characters 
indulge in the almost incredibly unfortunate remark, 


Vos ancétres n’ont pas mieux fait sur le Vengeur. 


But if he does not know what the ancestors really did do on the 

Vengeur, he might remember the famous and —_ lines in which 

Alfred de Musset once rebuked a German braggart of his own 

kidney. A German of to-day could hardly make a more terrible 

retort on M. Bruyére than simply to ask him whether he is not 

afraid that his words “ne réveillent les morts de leur repos 
lant.” 

Among novels Le retour (16) is distinguished by the not in- 
considerable power of construction and the singular “ common- 
placeness” of expression and sentiment which usually charac- 
terize its author. ‘There is nothing that marks the thoroughly 
banal writer more than such a phrase as that one of the 
characters “ rappelait un portrait de Reynoldsou de Lawrence.” The 
two artists have next to nothing in common; but they were both 
English painters, and the personage in question is of English (at 
least American) blood. That isenough. M. Fortuné du Boisgobey, 
at any rate (some of his admirers will not forgive us that “at any 
rate”), does not descend to the cut-and-dried. To tell readers the 
story of La revanche de Fernande (17) would be an insult ; for it is 
for the story that they read theirauthor. We shall only say that it 
begins with a gentleman who finds a thief in evening dress 
operating on his cabinet, and ends with marriage bells or some- 
thing of that sort. Léonie Chambard (18) opens as if it were about 
to be asuccess. The sketch of a man of undecided tastes who suc- 
ceeds to a small fortune, and for years leads an absolutely idle 
but in no sense dissipated life, shows considerable power. The 
book, however, goes off into the handling of a hackneyed subject, 
the course and fate of ménages that are not marriages. Through- 
out there are passages which show talent; but M. Vignet is in a 
bad rut. In turning over La belle Juive (19) the problem has 
occurred to us, Why are all novels about the siege of Jerusalem 
more or less like each other? Perhaps Josephus is a cleverer 
writer than Charles Lamb seems to have been disposed to admit, 
and leaves his mark on those who study him. At any rate, 
the style is a better one than that of the usual and now most 
wearisome novel of stereotyped conjugal misadventures. This 
reappears in L’amie de madame Alice (20). We could speak with 
greater certainty of the adventures of M. Burton’s Leaf of 
Paper (21) if the paper on which they are recorded were not so 
very grey and the type so very blunt, that (though the book does 
not appear to be in the least scrofulous) we cannot pretend te 
have read it. It seems to be about secret societies, and our in- 
vestigations authorize us, we think, to say that Louis X VIL. makes 
his appearance in 1848, having, as everybody will rejoice to see, 


12) Contes des fées. Par Mme. le Prince de Beaumont. Edited by 
VY. Kastner. London, Paris, and Boston: Hachette. 


(13) CEuvres de-Victor Hugo. La légende des siécles. Nouvelle série, 
2tomes. Paris: Lemerre. 


(14) Thédtre de P. Corneille. Par Alphonse Pauly. Tome 3. Paris: 
Lemerre. 


(15) Chansons de guerre. Par Paul Bruyére. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(16) Le retour. Par Th. Bentzon. Paris: Calmann- Lévy. 

27) La revanche de Fernande. Par Fortune du Boisgobey. Paris: 
on. 


(18) Léonie Chambard. .Par Paul Vignet. Paris : Charpentier. 

(19) La belle Juive. Par Mme. Rattazzi. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(20) L’amie de madame Alice. Par A. Hepp. Paris: Charpentier. 
oft} Mémoires dune feuille de papier. Par E. Burton. Paris: 
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escaped the brute Simon. In Bossue (22) M. Yveling Rambaud, 
or rather M. Frédéric Gilbert, has pitched the scene of his story 
in Brittany. But the novel is of a more modern and less 
romantic cast than most of those which in days past have 
dealt with Breton soil and manners. There is a strain of 
social satire in the book for which the author seems to have 
no very great talent. In Le forgeron de Montglas (23) 
M. Dodillon, like M. Vignet, above mentioned, has followed bad 
models. He seems to be capable of something ‘better than setting 
down in procés-verbal style such things as the successive follies 
and brutalities of an orgie of drunken rustics, and faithfully 
reporting the unintelligible jargon of the frequenters of Parisian 
cafés of the lowest class. due these things, however, does the 
Mme novelist now chiefly incline in France, and there is pro- 

bly nothing to do but to wait till he is tired of the amusement. 
M. Albalat (24), though very far from faultless, has at any rate not 
bowed his knee to this Baal. He dedicates his book to M. Alphonse 
Daudet, who, it seems, did him the great service-of persuading him 
to change an ‘offensive and pretentious title, which, unluckily, still 
disfigures his page-headings. M. Albalat has the boldness to 
accept the apparent rivalry with Adolphe which his book is likely 
to suggest. But M. Daudet was hardly guilty of the usual in- 
sincerity of dedicatees when he found in it “la marque d’un vrai 
talent d’écrivain.” 


(22) Bossue. Par Yveling Rambaud. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(23) Le forgeron de Montglas. Par E. Dodillon. Paris: Lemerre. 
(24) L’inassouvie. Par A. Albalat. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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| jONDON HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSE 
WHITECHAPEL, E.—T havi ately been 
are several vacancies for LADIES who may wish to avail i themes a. oft the unrivalled 9, 
tunities for instruction in MEDICAL and SURGICAL NURSING which the 800 beds 
mdon Hospital ng tioners are received on } 
inclusive of everything but washing, for periods of Three M are several 
Vacancies for appointed after a month's trial, will be paid £13 for the 
first year and £20 for t 
The NURSING Le ;CLURES are given every Wednesday at 8 P.M 
‘irst Course—On the General Details of Nursing, by Miss LUCKEs, Matron to the 
md Cone . commencing in August. 
BY. Feq.. F.RY Assistant-Surgeon the Hospital, commencing 
ov 


Elementary Physiology and Medical Nursing, 
lpi OM, Esq., M.D -R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital, co: 


reh 13883. 
A limited’ wo bh of Ladies admitted on payment of Half-a-Guinea for each Pe 
Si or further particulars apply to A. H. HAGGARD, Secretary. 


MEMORIAL to Dr. PU SEY, 
There will be a MEETING of CHURCHMEN on Thursday, November | 
Ee any x ‘clock, at 20 Arlington Street, W., to consider the best form of M 


arquis of SALISBURY, K.G., Chancellor of the University of Oxford, will preside, 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford, the Lord Bishop of Ely, Earl ¢ Carnarvon, the Dean of 
St. Paul's, Earl Beauchamp, Canon Liddon, Right Hon. Sir J. bray, Bart,, va 
ight I Hon. A. J. Beresford lope, M. P., Archdeacon Denison, and Feds have promised tp 


‘Tickets of admission, and any i fi ti y be obtained from 
JOUN W. BUCHANAN RIDDELL, Hon. Sec, 
65 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 


R. PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. —Subscriptions extendi 
er five years (if desired) are earnestly asked for, and may be paid at the Old 
Oxford van Meare, Hoare’s, 37 Fleet Street ; or to John W. Buchanan Riddell, Hon. See,, 
65 Belgrave Ro: 
The following large sums _o- been alread; id or promised, although no formal appeal 
for subscriptions has been mad 


by A. 


M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In December next ther 
will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSH®PS, of 
the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other Scholarship, except House Scholar. 
ships, during continuance at the School. ‘These ng ay eg are contined to the Sons of 
Clergymen, being nominees of Life Governors.—Apply to the BuRSAR. 


OLEESTONE. —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, 


1 by a Cambridge M.A. and eee Teachers, | Erepares, Rt for the 
Universities. Woolwich, Sandhurst,and all C w Vacancies, 


M ILITARY EDUCATION in GERMANY.—Colonel B, 
WILKINSON (late R.E.) and Some Colonel W. SHAW (late Garrison 
Instructor, Aldershot), RECEIVE RESIDENT PUPILS for Sandhurst and Woolwich. 
Militia Officers also passed for the Line. ner B, for all Army Examinations, 
During 7 Agen months eating se ptember | last (the number of Pupils taken being always 
limited to and wi ) 33 were scored, 
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The GOVERNORS purpose appointing a HEAD-MASTER of the above School. 

The scheme of the foundation provides that the Head-Master shall be a Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom, and that he shall receive a fixed yearly stipend of £150, 
and also a further or other capitation payment calculated on such scale, uniform or graduated, 
as may be fixed from time to time by the Governors, at the rate of not less than £4, nor more 
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G*: AMMAR SCHOOL, SUTTON VALENCE, KENT. 
Founded A.D. 1576.—A VACANCY in the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School 
having been occasioned by the resignation of the Kev. J. D. KINGDON, M.A., who retires at 
Easter, the Court of the Me tah omens of Clothworkers, as Governors, will si 
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Governors will proceed to make final selection in January next. ‘Application should b be made 
in writing by 6th ember next at lutest, accompanied by suitable references and testime 
nials, not exceeding six in num 


W ANTED, by a Man and Wife, age about Thirty-five Ling 
family), the Cc a. of OFFICES. Man a good house porter, wife can cook. 

lent references ; characters will bear strictest investigation.— Address, F. 8., 135 Penton et 
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